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No. 14. Black Orpington Cockerel., No. 21. Jubilee Orpington Pullet. ist New York Pullet, 1905. No. 17. Black Orpington Pullet. No. 16. Biack Orpington Cockerel. 


10,000 Value in 30 Fowls. 


(SEE LIST BELOW.) lary 


Why Am I Breeding Pure Blooded Poultry ? 


Down deep in the nature of all persons is the love of living things, and the whole world loves a 
good horse, dog or bird. Every one who can at some time in their life starts breeding something. 
The time came in my life when I could consider a breeding establishment, and after a careful review of 
all possibilities, I decided upon poultry. It was really returning to my first love, for as a boy I was 
passionately fond of my ‘chickens. It is not easy to breed a Blue Ribbon winner at the biggest and 
best poultry shows in America, and any one who is keen and enthusiastic to succeed in doing so will 
derive as much satisfaction in the result as to breed a Blue Ribbon horse. 

I love Pure Blooded, Blue Ribbon Poultry, and that is the reason why I am breeding it. 


No. 12. Buff Orpington Hen. ' THE OWEN FARMS. Down on Martha’s Vineyard, in a delightful situation, I have developed ; 
perhaps the most interesting poultry farms in this country. Our capacity is equal to carrying 10,000 birds No, 18. Jubilee Orpington Cock. 
through the winter, and our brooders will easily rear 30,000 chickens. The houses are quite novel in 

design, all automatically watered, and the labor has been reduced by many unusual appliances. We 

really have more to see at our plant than at any other I have visited, and it will well repay a visit. / 


THE BIRDS. After all, the important part of a poultry farm is the Birds, and in this respect we 
Challenge the World. No farm can show you such a list as is included below »—while we have hundreds 
in our breeding pens from the same parentage and breeding,—and would win wherever shown. Our 
specialties are the ORPINGTONS, PLYMOUTH ROCKS, WHITE WYANDOTTES, 
and we have stock and eggs for hatching from the following varieties : White Plymouth Rocks, Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black 
Orpingtons, White Orpingtons, Jubilee Orpingtons. 
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BUFF ORPINGTONS. The Orpington is an English veesety. DIAMOND JUBILEE ORPINGTONS., This is one of the : 
ranking in that country easily the best utility bird known. I ha latest varieties of Orpingtons, and of a beautiful appearance. The 
imported the best Orpingtons that money could buy, and for two color is mahogany red, blac k and white. They breed remarkably 
years have been able to show birds of this variety that have won true, and lay well. They are sure to secure a large following. New i 
everything, and not only here, butin England. They are a grand bird, York winnings: Ist Cock, 2d Hen, 1st Cockerel, ist Pullet, ist Pen, 4 
rowing to large size; 9 to 12 ‘pounds as cocks, 7 to 9 pounds as hens. Specials. a 


way early and well, and make the best eating of any variety of fowl. WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK. What our “White Rocks” 
BLACK ORPINGTONS. This variety of the Orpington is really represent is truly marvelous. 1901 New York, 1st Cock, Ist 
very popular, as a grand bird in size and color, a good layer, and Cockerel, 1st 3d Hen Ist: Sth te and ist Pen; 192 New York, ist 





breeds very true. Among my winiings this year was_the first 8d 4th cock, ist 2d 2d Hen, 2d 3d Cockerel, 2d 4th Pullet, 1st and 2d 
eo kerel at New York, the winner of the World’s Trophy Cup at the Pen; New York, ist Fy 4th Cock, ist 2d 3d 4th Cockerel, ist 2d 
ables Palace, London, — by everybody as the most remark- 3d bien. tat st 2d 4th Pullet, ist and 2d Pen; 1904 New York, ‘2d 4th 
No. 19. Jubilee Orpington Hen bie Orpington in the show. Cok. 3 iu za a Yoni dst = = — kerel, a te ist and 
. . , . 2 en; ew Yor 8 ock, 4th en, ist Pullet oston, ist 
WHITE ORPINGTONS. Sure to be a popular variety in Cock, Ist 3d Cockerel.’ Our birds have a whiteness all their own, . , 
this’ tet as all white birds are. Like the other varieties except and are true to the best standard type. No. 8. Buff Orpington Cockerel. 
n¢ 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. To have won at Boston this BUFF ROCKS. These are of the celebrated Gold Dust strain, 
January more points than any, one ever before won on this variety and are among the best in this country, including winners at New 


at this show was honor cneeeh. We also won ist and 2d Pullet at York and Boston. They are even in color and of the right shade, 
New York —a feat never before accomplished by one farm. We perfect in type, and of all-round excellence. 
have some fine pens, mated, and can furnish settings that are sure 


to produce some remarkable birds. Also some fine young cockerels BARRED ROCKS. In this breed we have some splendid 
fer immediate sale and use. . Winnings, Boston, 1906; 2d and 6th stock, and can furnish settings that will be sure to produce you 
Cock, 2d and 6th Hen, ist and 4th Cockerel, ist, 3d and 6th Pullets some good 8i py colored birds. We have at present some good 
and 2a Pen, ist Collec tion and 9 other Spec rials, large hardy ‘coteecels at the right prices. | 





$10,000 Value in 30 Fowls. 


No. 1. White Plymouth Rock Cock—Iist New York, 1904, Ist New York, 1906, Ist Boston, 1906 . . Value #500 
) 








2. White Plymouth Rock Cockerel—1ist Boston and c hampion Cock, — a ~ ei. e° 6° % = 5OC 
3. White Plymouth Rock | Pullet— Ist New York, 1906 oo es ee Ce rt ae ‘od 200 
“White Wyandotte C ist ae  s 2. ee 6 -« « ww eo @. o-'« “ 500 
5. White Wyandotte Pullet—Ist New York,1906 . . . . . 2. 1. 1 se we we ele Ba 200 
6. White Wyandotte Pullet—Iist Boston, 1906 i ae 2 ¢ ° “ 200 
7. Buff Plymouth Rock Cock—Iist New York, 1906" 7. .* ° e = 300 
8. Buff Orpington Cockerel—ist New York, 1905 eee og ° ° = 400 
9. Buff Orpington Hen—Iist New York, 1905 we aay ee a, oe ae ae ° on 300 
10. Buff Orpington Cock—Iist New York, Ist Boston, 1906 “2. wif See fie ee Ce ee on = 500 
11. Buff Orpingten Cockerel—ist New York, ist Boston, 1906 — eS) ae ae i a ae! a a ie 500 
12. Buff Orpington Hen—Iist New York, Ist Boston, 1906 ie ae ae ee ee ae ce i 2 vd 400 
13. Buff Orpington Pullet—ist New York, Ist Boston, 1906 a De ae ee ee a ee ri 400 
14. Black Orpington Cockerel—ist New York, 1905 ii ee ee ee ee - 400 
‘ 15. Black Orpington Hen—I1st New York, 1905 . . —" = 300 
No. 20. Jubilee Orpington Cockerel. 16. —— ly or = —i1st New York, Ist Boston, i906, Ist w orld’s Trophy, Crystal 
alace, London é . . . . ° ° ny. j50 No. 7. =k Cock. 
17. Black Orpington Pullet—Iist New York, Ist Boston, "1906 ° ° e = 400 Me. 9. Gull Plymouth Bock Cock 

18. Jubilee Orpington Cock—Iist New York, 1905, Ist New York, 1906, Ist Boston, 1906 e Fy ° - 400 
19. Jubilee Orpington Pullet—ist New York, 1905 . ° e e ° ° ° — e 200 
20. Jubilee Orpington Cockerel—ist New York, 1st Boston, 1906 Mi tk. ae ee dan eS eo a em “es - 300 
21. Jubilee Orpington Pullet—ist New York,1906 . .. . ae eT eo ee * 200 

22. Buff Orpington Pullet—ist New York, 1905 Se ae oe ee en ee oe ee oa ° = 300 ; 

23. White Wyandotte Cock—I1st Pittsburg, 1905 a ac kaa eee des ee a ed ole ee - 300 , 
24. White Wyandotte Cock—ist Pen, New Work, 1904 .. =. +. +. © © © © © © «© e rh 200 
25. White Wyandotte Cockerel—ist Pittsburg, 1905 a a ee ee ° * oe Ss os 250 
26. White Wyandotte Cockerel—1ist Pen, Pittsburg, 1905 Pin ae oe ee oe oe et ef = 200 
27. White Wyandotte Cockerel— ist Springfield, 1904, 2d Boston, 1906 . ° ° ° ° e ° ° xe 200 
28. White Wyandotte Pullet—ist Springfield, 1904 ° . ° e ° ° ° e e ° ° ‘ e 200 
29. Buff Plymouth Reck Cockerel— Ist Springfield, 1905 ae ln ee Ce ee ee em Be Gee at x 300 
30. — Plymouth Rock Ceckerel—ist Pen, Pittsburg, 1905 : reek. £4) * hs. ate. a = “ 200 
810,000 


I Will Sell From Any and All of My Matings. 


Price $5.00 per Setting (13 eggs), 36 Pens. $10.00 per Setting (13 eggs), 14 Pens. $20.00 per Set- 
ting (13 eggs), 17 Pens. A limited number of utility eggs at $10.00 per 100. All infertile eggs replaced 
once if returned prepaid. Cash must accompany all orders, and order should be sent early, specifying 
when shipment is desired. 

STOCK. Males and Females in all varieties from $5.00 each up. Write your requirements. Special. 
200 large and vigorous utility Cockerels of all varieties, $3.00 each. Send cash with order, as we know 
our selection will please you. 


re ee AGENTS WANTED to sell the Stock and Settings for the Qwen Farms. No. 3. White Plymouth Rock Pullet, 
ee i ua Liberal Cash Commission paid Agents. Address all correspondence to 


OWEN FARMS, Box 725, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


WM. BARRY OWEN, Proprietor. MAURICE F. DELANO, Manager. 
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No. 5. White Wyandotte Pullet. No. 15. Black Orpington Hen. No. 1. White Plymouth Rock Cock. No. 9. Buff Orpington Hen. . No. 6. White Wyandotte Pullet. 
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$1.75 A YEAR. 


PELE BEL IE LS IS BS IO ES LO LO LO FO Te FO FO" 


S FTER a few hours Ru- 
pert Ormsby came to the 

ES conclusion that he had 
treated Harry with too great 
severity. He had a brief inter- 
view with Dorr and Belmont and 
Francis Stoddard; and then in 
the half-hour just before bedtime 
which was allowed the sixth form 
for visiting, he went to Harry’s 
room. 


‘*Hello!’’ he said, cheerfully, 
when he entered and found Harry 
alone. ‘‘I thought I’d tell you I guess 
I was a little rough with you before 
supper this evening. You needn’t think 
I’m going to take back everything,’’ he 
added, with a smile, ‘‘because I’m not; 
but I guess you got more than you 
deserved. ’’ 

‘I really think I did,’? Harry an- 
swered. ‘‘Of course I wouldn’t have 
stood by and let Stoddard be really hurt. 

I’m sure I’d have—I’d have objected to 
that, anyway. Herrick hadn’t really hurt 
him, you know —’’ 

**Yes, he was only beginning to hurt 

him,’’ observed Rupert. ‘‘The thing is, 
a fellow like you, who can in a way 
create sentiment in this school, ought 
not to stand by and seem amused when 
Herrick bullies an inoffensive boy.’’ 

“‘T know it,’’ admitted Harry, grow- 
ing red. ‘‘I just didn’t think.’’ 

‘*You’re going to be elected president 
of the athletic association,’’ said Rupert, 
and at this Harry grew more red and 
embarrassed, and did not know which 
way to look. ‘‘Now,’’ Rupert added, 
with a smile, ‘‘live up to the job, Harry 
—before as well as after.’’ 

‘It’s not my job, I guess,’’? Harry 
murmured. ‘‘It’s more likely yours.’’ 

Rupert shook his head and laughed. 
‘‘Not for me. I don’t care about it in 
the least, and I sha’n’t stand in your 
way.”’ 

“It’s mighty good of you to tell me 
that, Rupe,’’ Harry said, with feeling. 

“‘Of course, there’s no reason why I 
should be president. If the fellows want 
to elect me I’d like to have it, but —”’ 

It was easier for him to stop, leaving 
the sentence unfinished. 

‘*There’s one other thing I came to tell 
you,’’ said Rupert. ‘‘You notice I’m not 
wearing my pin. You and Herrick and 
Watson needn’t feel much worried about 
SB. I suppose you thought we were try- 
ing to work against the Crown ?’’ 

‘*We did have that idea,’’ Harry ad- 
mitted. 

“T’ll_ tell you about SB,’’ Rupert 
said. ‘‘One day I saw Francis Stoddard 
snubbed by Bruce Watson, who’d always 
been his special friend. Watson threw 
him over—to run with some of you fellows 
after being taken into the Crown. I saw 
that Stoddard was feeling pretty sore and 
lonely, and I thought it would make him 
feel better to have somebody intimate with 
him. And then I thought it would be good 
fun for him and me to pretend we were 
members of a secret society—that would 
seem intimate, allright. I thought, too, it 
would be quite a joke to get the Crown 
and the other fellows in the school excited 
about it. At the last moment we decided 
to take Jerry Dorr and Nat Belmont into 
our fake society; it would make it look 
a little more real. But none of us wanted to 
stir up any bad blood, and apparently we’ve 
done that. So we’ve called the whole thing off, 
we’ve thrown away our pins, and you fellows 
in the Crown’’—he laughed—‘‘are still the only 
real, genuine secret society in the school.’’ 

Harry smiled rather sheepishly. ‘‘Then we 
got excited over nothing at all?’’ he said. 

**Tt looks that way to me,’’ Rupert answered, 
rising to go. ‘‘Herrick was so interested in 
SB, you might tell him now what it was,’’ he 
added. ‘‘And Watson—I think it would be 
just as well if you told Watson why SB was 
organized.’’ 

“‘T will,’? Harry promised. ‘‘I—you make 
me feel quite small, Rupert—and at the same 
time I’m much obliged. ’’ 

Rupert took his hand with a friendly laugh. 

**T hoped there wouldn’t be any hard feeling 
between us,’’ he said. ‘‘Good night, Harry!’’ 

It did not soften Herrick’s resentment and 
mortification when Harry told him the next 
day that the new society had been all a joke; 
it was rather more humiliating, if anything, to 
know he had been deluded as well as rebuked. 

But Bruce Watson was more sensitive to 
Harry’s lecture. 

**The whole thing about the Crown, Bruce,’’ 
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the fellows outside it. For a fellow 











ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 


“THE GANG IS GOING TO THE PIE HOUSE TO-MORROW AFTERNOON TO DRINK 
YOUR HEALTH.” 


to join it and then cut the friends he’s had 
before is no way to do.’’ 

**T wasn’t meaning to hurt Stoddard’s feel- 
ings,’’ Watson said, meekly. ‘‘I just didn’t 
think how it would look. Of course I like him 
as well as ever, but now there’s so much I 
can’t talk over with him. You can’t be quite 
so intimate with a fellow when you’re in a 
secret society and he’s not.’’ 

‘*Well, maybe you can’t, but you’ve got to 
keep him from seeing it,’’ insisted Harry. 

Watson declared an intention of being more 
discreet in the future, and Harry felt quite 
virtuous. He believed thoroughly in being a 
good influence in the school. He even made a 
point of going round among the members of 
the Crown and telling them in an emphatic 
way that they must not act like snobs and 
ignore fellows who were outside the society ; 
he tried to impress it on them that it was 
their duty to be genial and friendly with every 
one. 
‘*That’s what we’ve been this last week,’ 
Tom Albree said, bluntly. ‘‘That’s what’s 
going to elect you president.’’ 

And at that Frank Windsor and one or two 
others laughed, and Harry looked annoyed. 


**You ought to be that way all the time,’’ he | clubs, the Pythians and the Corinthians, each | ably somewhere in India. 


IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS. 


Harry said to him, ‘‘is that if | said, ‘‘not just when you want 
it’s to have any influence at all, | to get something out of people.’’ 


lows in it must take an interest in | sciousness of being a good influence 
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CHAPTER THREE. Cewai( 


What with the virtuous con- 


in the school and the fresh security 





that Rupert’s avowed purpose not to contest the 
election gave him, Harry was quite happy. 

He went about with a brisk cheerfulness and 
a pleasant smile for the little boys as well as 
the big ; he flattered a lot of small second-formers 
by kicking a football with them one day during 
the noon recess; he went round among the 
quiet, studious boys of the fourth and fifth 
forms, urging them to write for the Mirror, of 
which he was editor, and inviting them to 
come to his room and talk over with him sub- 
jects for stories and essays. 

Nat Belmont remarked to Francis Stoddard 
that Harding was out ‘‘swiping’’ for votes; but 
this was hardly true. Harry’s pleasant face 
and kind and friendly manner were not assumed 


for a purpose; they were natural to him when’ 


he was as happy as he was now. Everything 
seemed to be turning out just as he would have 
it. Rupert’s denial of any interest in the elec- 
tion and failure to make any active canvass 


soothed Harry’s conscience and raised his san- | 


guine hopes. 

The day before the election a thing took 
place that contributed more largely than any 
previous occurrence to his happiness. 

The school was divided into two athletic 
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of which had its football eleven. 
These two elevens contested for 
the school championship, A fter- 
ward the school eleven, which 
played annually against St. 
John’s, was picked from these 
two teams. 

Harry had been out every day, 
practising with the Corinthians, 
and although his roommate, 
Frank Windsor, was captain, 
Harry had never been given 
much encouragement. But when 

the list of the eleven was posted on the 
school bulletin-board, he was thrilled to 
find himself assigned to the position of 
right end. Holder, against whom he had 
been playing in practice, and who, he 
had supposed, would be given the place, 
was written down as substitute. 

Harry turnedeaway from the bulletin- 
board, swelling inwardly with pride. 
This event certainly vindicated him as a 
candidate for an athletic presidency. He 
had a glimpse of Holder’s face peering 
over the circle of boys about the bulletin- 
board, and saw the shadow of disappoint- 
ment that settled on it; and that for an 
instant made him uncomfortable. 

**But somebody’s always got to be dis- 
appointed,’’ he thought, as he walked 
away. 

He would have been less proud and 
happy if he had heard the consoling 
speeches that some of the boys round 
the bulletin-board made to Holder. They 
charged Frank Windsor indignantly with 
favoritism. 

It was perhaps a tacit acknowledgment 
that there was some truth in the charge 
when Windsor came up, and drawing 
Holder to one side, told him that even 
though he was down only as substitute, he 
was sure of playing through part of the 
game. 

On a Saturday night the three upper 
forms of the school gathered in the audi- 
torium to choose the president of the 
athletic association. 

One of the masters, Mr. Eldredge, 
opened the meeting by calling for nomi- 
nations. There was a moment of silence ; 
then Frank Windsor rose and proposed 
Harry Harding’s name. Tom Albree 
seconded it; and then Francis Stoddard 
nominated Rupert Ormsby. There were 
no other names proposed. The tellers 
were appointed and the voting began. 

Harry Harding, sitting in the front row 
with Bruce Watson and Joe Herrick, 
tried to appear quite unconcerned. But 
as he turned round over the back of his 
chair to talk with some one behind him, 
his eyes were sparkling with excitement 
and there was a self-conscious smile on 
his face. 

Rupert Ormsby, in the back of the 
room, was being disorderly in a juvenile 
way. With his foot up against the wall, 
he was jamming a line of chairs together, 
while everybody down the line resisted, 
and the two or three fellows nearest him 
heaved with shoulders and arms against 
his mighty back—all of them hilarious 
with laughter. 

‘*Harry pretends he doesn’t care,’’ said 
Nat Belmont to Francis Stoddard, ‘‘and 
Rupert Ormsby really doesn’t care. 
That’s what I like about him; he doesn’t 
give a hoot.’’ 

Mr. Eldredge rapped on the table for order; 
the tellers were ready to make their report. 
When the room was quiet, one of them read: 

**Total number of votes cast, 94; Ormsby, 
39; Harding, 55. Mr. Harding is elected.’’ 

The applause that greeted this announcement 
came mainly from the front part of the room, 
| where the Crown adherents were massed, but 
it was loud and enthusiastic; and when boys 
began shouting, ‘‘Speech! Speech!’’ Harry 
rose, blushing, and bowed. 

Mr. Eldredge resigned the chair to him, and 
Harry presided for the rest of the meeting with 
a confiding shyness and embarrassment that 
were rather winning. Frank Windsor was 
elected secretary and Dick Judson was elected 
treasurer; and then the meeting adjourned. 

Fellows crowded up on the platform to con- 
gratulate Harry, and flocked about him as he 
made his way out of the hall. Rupert Ormsby 
was among them, and gave his hand the hearti- 
est grip of any one; and Harry said, ‘‘ Thanks, 
|old man!’’ very feelingly. 

He sat up late in the schoolroom that eveaing, 
writing to his mother and to Clark of his elec- 
| tion. The letter to Clark would follow him 
half-way round the world, and reach him prob- 
Harry knew that it 
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would please his brother, wherever he might 
be. 

When Harry was mounting the stairs of the 
dormitory to his room, he met Joe Herrick, 
clad in a dressing-gown, rushing down to his 
bath. Herrick flung an arm about Harry’s 
neck, and whispered : 

‘The gang is going to the Pie House to-mor- 
row afternoon to drink your health. You’ve 
got to come.’’ 

**Oh, we’d better not,’’? said Harry, anx- 
iously. ‘‘Why, if we’re caught, you know 
what it means—fired from school, maybe!’’ 

‘*The rector would never fire any one just for 
that,’? replied Herrick. ‘‘Besides, it’s the 
risk that will make the fun. And to-morrow’s 
my birthday, and I’m setting the crowd up—in 
your honor. They’ve all promised, and you’ve 
got to come—after all they’ve done for you!’’ 

There was an unpleasant suggestion in that 
which stung Harry, and he said, with reluc- 
tance, ‘‘All right. I think it’s foolish, but ’ll 
come. I won’t drink anything, though.’’ 

‘*Nobody’s really going to drink anything,’’ 
Herrick assured him. ‘‘Just a taste to go 
round—in your honor.’’ 

‘‘All right,’’ said Harry, and Herrick went 
bounding in his slippers down the stairs. 
Harry climbed the rest of the way with a less 
joyous heart than that which he had had during 
the first part of his ascent. He had never been 
to the Pie House in his life, and he was both 
ashamed and afraid at having pledged himself 
to this violation of the school rules. 

The Pie House, in spite of its innocent name, 
had a doubtful reputation, and it was generally 
understood that the three or four reckless and 
daring fellows who had visited it had done so 
to indulge a taste for other things than pastry. 

It was also understood that the penalty for 
visiting it was expulsion from the school; and 
Harry lay awake in bed and miserably pictured 
the consequences to himself and to his mother 
and to Clark if he should be caught. 

The next morning he found all the other 
members of the Crown in a whispering, nerv- 
ous, excited state over the expedition planned 
for the afternoon. They had all succumbed to 
Herrick’s invitation. None of them had quite 
dared to hold out against it for fear of being 
derided as a ‘‘softy,’’ and now they were en- 
gaged in reassuring one another. 

Harry said lightly to Frank Windsor and 
Tom Albree and Russell Stearns: 

‘*I’d hate to be snagged. It wouldn’t be much 
fun getting fired.’’ 

‘‘Oh, a crowd like this wouldn’t be fired,’’ 
declared Frank Windsor. ‘‘Why, they couldn’t 
fire us all—a crowd of the best fellows in the 
school—ten of us! And if they don’t fire all, 
they can’t fire one. The most they’d do to us 
would be to soak-us with a whole lot of Latin 
lines for two or.three afternoons.’’ 

“I guess that’s about right,’’ Harry said, 
more cheerfully. ‘‘And if we don’t really do 
anything, I don’t see the harm in looking into 
the Pie House.’’ 

“‘’m not going to touch a drop,’’ Frank 
Windsor said, ‘‘and none of you fellows who 
are on the Corinthian team can break training. 
Mind that!’’ 

By giving such instructions Frank felt that 
as captain of the team he was doing his duty. 

It was a fine October afternoon when the 
members of the Crown started out, disconnect- 
edly as usual, for their rallying-place. But 
instead of stopping at the sacred rock, they 
continued on across the pasture into the woods. 
They hurried single file along a path for a 
quarter of a mile, and then came out upon a 
lonely, back-country road. 

‘*We’ve got the start of everybody else in 
school,’’ said Joe Herrick. ‘‘No masters out 
skulking will have got up as far as this yet, 
so we’re all right going in—and if you’re care- 
ful we’ll be all right coming out.’’ 

After a time they came to a lonely, weather- 
beaten house, with three scrawny horse-chest- 
nut-trees growing in the yard. The shades at 
the windows were discolored and torn, the stone 
step-at the front door sagged away from the 
door-sill and left a gaping crevice. Altogether, 
the Pie House did not look very prosperous. 
But even in its dejected appearance it filled the 
ten boys with excitement. 

**One of you fellows stand down at the bend 
of the road and keep watch,’’ said Herrick, 
‘‘and the rest of you pretend to be walking 
along. I’ll see about getting in.’’ 

Then, while Tom Albree stationed himself 
as outpost, Herrick entered the yard and knocked 
on the door. 

It was opened by a small, weak-looking man 
with a furtive and dejected face. Herrick spoke 
to him a moment, and then turning, beckoned 
to the other fellows to come. They crowded 
hastily into the house, into a bare room with 
tattered wall-paper and battered chairs, and 
closed the door. 

The sad little man, who seemed to have a 
mean sort of quietness, set about serving them 
without speaking a word. He brought out a 
jug of cider and some glasses, which he filled 
and passed in silence. 

**He’s got nothing stronger,’’ said Herrick. 
**But this is good hard cider, all right, and if 
you drink enough of it it will make you feel 
pretty well.’’ 

“I don’t think I’ll take any,’’ said Frank 
Windsor. ‘‘ You fellows that are playing 
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football had better not take any; it’s out of 
training.’’ 

‘*Shucks, Frank!’’ said Herrick. ‘‘ I’m 
giving this party, and I’ve got to drink with 
my guests. Besides, a drop of apple-juice 
won’t hurt anybody. Just touch your lips to 
it, anyway—for the sake of a toast. Now 
then, fellows, here’s to our athletic president, 
president of the Crown, all kinds of a presi- 
dent, Harry Harding!’’ 

They all raised their glasses and drank in 





Harry’s honor, and cried, ‘‘A-ay!’’ Then 
Harry, quite excited and happy, held aloft his 
glass, and said, ‘‘Here’s to our host and his 
birthday !’’ 

But just at that moment Bruce Watson ex- 
claimed in a frightened voice, ‘‘ Look, fellows, 
look!’’ and crouching to one side, pointed out 
of the window. 

Doctor Vincent, the school physician, was 
coming up the path to the house, 

‘ TO BE CONTINUED. 




















@ ECAUSE he came from India and be- 

; B cause our knowledge of that far-away 

land was very little, and we peopled 

it with the men and beasts of Mr. Kipling’s 
stories, we called him Dulloo. 

Dulloo seemed to be a good Indian name, 
and in the general topsyturvy of conditions and 
things in the settlements at Tientsin that 
summer it mattered very little whether names 
or clothes or anything else fitted their wearers. 

He was attached to a regiment of Indian 
troops, one of those strange aggregations of 
Sikhs, Pathans, Afghans, Punjabis, Rajputs 
and even Bengalis, which, although they bore 
differentiating names, and could be told apart 
by their officers and the country-wise among 
their observers, were perforce 
lumped all in one class by the 





our front lay the great walled city of Tientsin, 
swarming with its thousands of trained soldiers 
of the Imperial armies and its many more thou- 
sands of Boxers. Also it had huge warehouses 
full of the best rifles the Germans and the 
Austrians could make, inexhaustible supplies 
of ammunition and guns. First, then, we must 
take Tientsin. 

It was eleven o’clock of a June night when 
I first passed through streets where fires burned 
‘unheeded on both sides and reached headquar- 
ters. 

‘*To-morrow afternoon,’’ said the major, ‘‘we 
are going to take the Walled City. Will you 
come ?’” 

But all through early July the allies were still 











along the mud wall to come in ahead of the 
columns again at the western point of concen- 
tration. 

Up to this time the morning .quiet had only 
been punctuated, as it were, by the slow firing 
of the guns. But now, as the head of the 
marching columns ‘came within range of the 
Mannlichers, the parapet of the city wall broke 
into a rattling roar. A sheet of flame flickered 
along its front. 

Then the word was given and our attack was 
delivered. Japanese, British and Americans 
went in together. Gaily they trotted through 
the gate of the mud wall, the swords of their 
officers flashing in the sunlight. Once in the 
open, the long lines of skirmishers spread out, 
and then all together they went forward. 

Instantly it was as if a new Chinese army 
had reénforced the thousands already behind 
the parapet. The fire that had swept the field 
before was doubled and quadrupled. The special 
correspondent and I, looking over the top of the 
mud wall and watching the magnificent bravery 
of the advance, saw men fall in appalling num- 
bers, although the line went steadily forward. 

The generals thought they could take the city 
by direct assault, and their plan of attack was 
the result of that belief. They had agreed with 
the Russians, whose work was on the east, to 
have their flags hoisted on the city walls by 
eleven o’clock that morning. 

It was a bold, daring plan, with little to com- 
mend it besides its audacity, but urged by the 
Japanese, because they knew their old enemy 
could least successfully resist such a move. 

But just when the line should have reached 
the crest of the attack, it faltered and stopped. 
There it hung for an hour, and then men began 
to straggle back from the front with tales of 
bitter losses, raging at the dreadful folly of 
assaulting in such fashion an 
impregnable position. 





inexperienced American soldiers, 
and denominated ‘‘them Sykes,’’ 
partly in amazement, partly in 
amusement, partly in mystifica- 
tion, and partly in contempt—the 
foolish contempt so many men feel 
for what is strange and not under- 
stood. 

To Uncle Sam’s fighting neph- 
ews any one of the tall, thin, 
spindle - shanked, grizzle - whis- 
kered and turban-covered soldiers 
of the White Empress was a 
“‘Syke,’’ and Dulloo and all his 
kind were simply ‘‘them Syke 
mules. ’’ 

Any one of the Missouri six- 
footers who hauled the heavy 
American escort wagons about as 
easily as if they were the little 
red wagons of the mud-pie bakers 
would have made almost as much 
in weight and surely did as much 
in work as Dulloo and his whole 
team. : 

Undoubtedly in appearance 
Dulloo was just a plain mule, of 
the small Indian breed. His color 
was a dingy brown. It ledked as 
if there.once might have been ele- 
ments of brightness in it which 
had long ago faded away under 
the fierce onslaught of his native 
sun. His mane was duly roached ; 
but his tail, instead of being 
cropped like a paint-brush, the 
inalienable ‘and distinguishing 
decorative feature of the mule 
the world over, was bushy, with 
long, coarse‘hairs. ~ 

Moreover, the light, sun-dried 
brown of his thin little legs was 
striped at regular intervals with 
the broad dark bands that suggested irresistibly 
some relationship to the zebra. He had soft, 
contemplatiye, blue-brown eyes, in which the 
traditional mule patience mingled with a wisdom 
as subtle as the East where he was born. 

But even to the casual observer Dulloo was 
something more than simply one of his class. 
To be'sure, during the first two weeks of my 
acquaintance with him I saw nothing extraordi- 
nary about him except the spectacular part he 
played the day I first beheld him, when, chained 
to his two team mates, and loaded with a bundle 
of forage twice his own bulk, atop of which his 
driver sat under the shade of a huge umbrella, 
he led the little procession through the tangled 
maze of soldiers, equipment and camps. 

Grim-visaged war dealt bitterly with the set- 
tlements at Tientsin in those days. The Chinese 
realized that their opportunity lay in surrounding 
the harassed allies before help could come up 
the tortuous river; and they strove to win the 
settlements. 

But through shell-fire and ‘‘sniping’’ alike, 
morning and afternoon, calmly indifferent to 
his disturbing surroundings, Dulloo led his team 
mates at the head of the little column that passed 
through the Taku gate in the mud wall and 
plodded out into the green country after the 
forage that was to be the salvation not only of 
us, but of the sorely beset legations in Peking. 

Peking! It was very far away from us then, 
and sometimes we were inclined to wonder a 
little if we should ever get there. For between 
us and that dearly desired goal there stretched 
nearly a hundred terrible miles, and right in 
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ONLY DULLOO WAS LEFT. 





They delivered their messages 
for help and went back to their 
work. Reénforcements went in, 
one company, then another, then 
a third. Soon all were gone, and 
there were hardly men enough 
left behind the mud wall to take 
care of the field-hospitals estab- 
lished there, which were filling up 
with desperate rapidity. 

Then came a call from some of 
the British for more ammunition. 
There was a laconic command to 
a non-commissioned officer of one 
of the native regiments, and he 
turned to the mules huddled close 
in behind the mud wall, out of 
danger, with their valuable loads. 

He was a fine, upstanding 
Pathan, his huge grizzled beard 
curled back of his ears, and a great 
buff turban topping his tall figure. 
With his hand on the mule’s 
bridle, and one of his men fol- 
lowing on each flank, he walked 
through the gate and out on the 
hard yellow road, where the bul- 
lets spattered so thickly it seemed 
not a sparrow could live. All the 
dignity of his fighting race was in 
his bearing, and no contemptible 
Chinese should hurry his gait. 

They walked steadily through 
the hail of bullets that fell round 
them, and it made us wonder, 
watching them from the top of 
the wall, of what stuff their hearts 
were made. 

Fifty yards in the open they 
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HE WENT AHEAD. 


preparing to take the Walled City, and day by 
day, as the preparations went on, we saw from 
our house near the mud wall Dulloo setting 
forth after forage, with a man on his back. 

There came at last an evening when the major 
said again, ‘‘To-morrow we take the Walled 
City,’’ and this time his prophecy was true. 

The curtains of night had hardly parted enough 
for dawn to peep through when the fearful work 
began. As usual, the Chinese commenced it. 
Their fire had hardly begun before all along our 
line the batteries lifted their hoarse voices in 
answering challenge. 

The columns formed to march out to the direct 
attack on the great walls of the Chinese citadel. 
Simply and with few words the men took their 
places. The occasional orders came clear, but 
in lowered tones. 

The special correspondent and I stood on the 
mud wall by our house and watched the prepa- 
rations. Finally the men moved forward. Three 
columns, British, Japanese and Americans, 
swung out through the gate, over the canal, 
and turned up through the grave-dotted level 
plain, toward the point in the mud wall whence 
the main attack was to be delivered. 

And as they filed away, there was Dulloo. 
Now he was neither forage-gatherer nor water- 
carrier. Instead of being chained to two team 
mates, with but one driver for the three, he 
marched alone, with two men to guard the 
precious load he bore. Lashed to the light pack- 
saddle, one on each side, were two cases of 
ammunition. Dulloo was going into the fight. 

The special correspondent and I turned up 
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AT THE SAME STEADY TROT 





went unharmed. The Chinese 
had their range, and it seemed as 
if every man on the parapet was 
firing at them. Another fifty 
yards, then the man at the left threw up his 
hands, staggered forward a step or two, and 
went down at the roadside. 

His comrades seemed not to know that he 
was gone. They did not even look round, but 
went ahead in the old steady way. Twenty 
yards more they made, and the man at the right 
was hit. He fell full length in the road, but 
the ‘‘non-com’’ -went forward with the mule. 
The ammunition was going in. It was an order, 
that was all. 

He had almost reached the cover of a cluster 
of mud huts beside the road; about half his 
distance had been covered, when we saw him 
waver and stop. Then he started on, took a 
single step, and pitched forward, shot, surely, 
through the heart. 

The mule, all its attendants gone, was still 
unhurt. It looked inquiringly round, as if 
wondering what had happened, then started on 
up the road. It cleared the group of mud huts 
and came out in the open beyond them. Sud- 
denly we saw it throw up its head, brace its 
legs outward, sway from side to side, and fall 
in a heap. The ammunition had not gone in. 
Some one must try again. 

They chose a non-commissioned officer of the 
Wei-hai-wei regiment, a smooth-faced, square- 
jawed, fine-eyed South of England man. He 
had won the notice of half the field that morning 
by his steady bearing, and we felt when we saw 
him that if any man could take the ammunition 
in, he was the one. They gave him two men 
of his own regiment—and Dulloo. 

He took the leading-strap of our wise little 
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friend in his hand, and with a sharp call to/| and his ears forward, and trotted along as fast | peace and prosperity of the United States, and 


his men, went through the gate and out into | 


the open on the run. 
The Chinese seemed to have been waiting in 


as he could. 
Can you realize how it felt to lie behind the 
mud wall and watch that? Can you understand | 


would compel us to maintain a great army and 


navy and become a military power. 
| For this reason President Monroe declared in 


expectation of his coming. They filled the road | how we prayed for man and beast? They were | | his message that any attempt on the part of 


with bullets, and although we saw that all along 
our line the fire had increased to terrible rapidity 
to check the Chinese until the ammunition came, 
we knew the men were doomed. They got the 
first one almost at the beginning. His legs 
doubled under him and he went down with his 
arms crossed in front of his face, and lay quite 
still in the road. 

The Englishman was running swiftly, and 
Dulloo trotted easily along, undisturbed by spit 
of bullet or scream of shell. All the Chinese 
in Tientsin were shooting at them. 

The Englishman turned off the road to go 
across to his own men at the right. By the first 
ditch the second man went down, and the Eng- 
lishman was hit himself. It must have been 
in the shoulder, for it spun him quite round. 
But he gathered himself together and went on 
at a smart trot. 

Dulloo followed. He seemed to know ‘all 
about it and understood just why there was 
need to hurry. 

Perhaps he knew, too, that even after the 
ammunition had been delivered to the men 
there in the ditch, there would be no cover that 
he could take. But he just kept his head down 






who are not yet voters | 
are going to find them- | 


familiar with a class of | 
important public ques- 
tions which their fathers 
are just beginning to consider, and to which 
their grandfathers gave no attention at all. 

In most countries foreign policy, that is, the 
policy of the country in regard to matters and 
interests beyond its own borders, has always 
been of commanding importance. It must be 
remembered that by foreign policy is not meant 
foreign relations, that is, the relations which 
the United States maintains with other nations, 
but the course which it should follow, through 
years perhaps, in regard to matters which are 
wholly outside its own boundaries, but which 
affect the interests of the American people. 

The United States has always had foreign 
relations; that is, it has made treaties of com- 
merce and amity with all the great civilized 
nations, and has made arrangements with them 
for the protection of its citizens and of its ships, 
and in some cases for the settlement of bounda- 
ries; but until very recently the foreign policy 
of the United States has been so simple that 
many people seemed to forget that we had any 
such policy at all. But now our foreign policy 
is assuming great and permanent importance in 
some new directions. It is therefore very essen- 
tial that the history of the United States and 
the new questions which are arising should be 


WASHINGTON. 


understood, especially by the generation who | 


will find these questions a very important part 
of those which they will have to decide as 
voters. 


To understand the present situation it is | 


necessary to go back to the beginning. When 


the Constitution of the United States was | 
adopted, one of the most serious purposes which | 
it was intended to serve was the conduct of the | 
foreign affairs of the United States. Every- | 


body was agreed that our relations with foreign 
nations could not be carried on by thirteen 
different states. There was no dispute any- 
where that our foreign relations must be man- 
aged by a central government which represented 
all the states, and the Constitution made full 
provision for this great object. 

Soon after Washington was elected for the 
second time our foreign relations assumed the 
utmost gravity, owing to the war which broke 
out between France and England as a result 
of the French Revolution. What the attitude 
of the United States should be to-day when 
war breaks out between two nations, both 
friendly to the United States, is a very simple 
matter, but at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was a very difficult one. 


The Situation in 1793. 


W we assume at once a position of 
neutrality, and the President issues a 
proclamation enjoining upon the citizens 
of the United States the observance of the laws of 
neutrality, as he did when war began between 
Russia and Japan, and every one regards this 
as the natural and proper thing to do. But 
such was not the case in 1793. 
Only ten years had then elapsed since the 
close of the Revolutionary War, and the feeling 
of hostility toward England was naturally very 
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very friendly. 
selves interested in and | 
| peace and war for us depended on whether there | organized states. 








almost at the goal. Surely the man would win. 
He could not be knocked.down now. 

But he was. It took him apparently straight 
in the head, through the brim of his helmet, 
for the big sun-guard flew off in front of him 
as his hands were thrust forward, and he went 
down on his face. 

Only Dulloo was left. The men stood up in 
their ditch fifty yards ahead of him and waved 
their arms, and we knew they were calling to 
him. Not a step did he falter, even when the 
guiding hand left his lead-strap dangling be- 
tween his feet. At the same steady trot he went 
ahead. He could hear the men telling him he 
was a good mule and should have a D. 8. O.— 
Pistinguished Service Order—all his own; and 
then the Chinese got him. One step he took, 
and was all right; the next he was down on his 
knees and rolling over. 

But his work was done, the ammunition was 
delivered. It was only a few steps to the line 


from where he fell, and almost before he was 
down the men had run out to him, unlashed 
the boxes, and were rushing back to the cover 
of their little ditch. Surely Dulloo had earned 
the D. 8. O. 






MONROE. 


HOSE readers | | Strong. On the other hand, 
: aT of The Youth’s | as every boy and girl knows, France had been | ‘toward the East. 


American people toward France was, of course, 
Moreover, we still had the colo- | 
nial habits of thought. When we were colonies, 


was peace or war in Europe. 

When King William III and the Duke of | 
Marlborough were fighting the armies of Louis 
XIV of France in the Low Countries or in 
Germany, the farmers and fishermen of New 


England and the backwoodsmen of New York | 


and Pennsylvania fought against the French 
and Indians who came down from Canada to 
attack our settlements. 


Washington’s Proclamation. 


© ALF acentury later, when Frederick the 

Great, with the support of England, was 

fighting Austria, Russia and France in 
the Seven Years’ War, we were fighting French 
and Indians all the way from Virginia to Maine, 
and finally, in conjunction with English armies, 
we invaded and conquered Canada. It was at 


that time that William Pitt said that ‘“he would | 
conquer Canada upon the plains of Germany.’’ | 


So in 1793 the American people still had the 
idea that we must of necessity be involved in 
any great conflict in Europe. 


of the war England, which had so recently been 
our ‘enemy, and on the other France, our ally 


}and friend. But Washington and his advisers 


were rightly of the opinion that these wars in 
Europe did not concern us, and that for the 
United States, with its new government, to 
become engaged in them would probably be 
fatal to our union, peace and prosperity. 


They felt this all | 
the more strongly because they saw on one side | 


Europe to establish monarchies or interfere in 

| either of the American continents or to under- 
| take new colonization on those continents would 
| be regarded by us as a hostile act, which was 
| the diplomatic way of saying that we would go 
|to war with any power which attempted it. 
This was the famous Monroe doctrine, to which 
the United States has always adhered as an 
absolutely necessary. bulwark of its peace and 
safety. 


Declaring “The Monroe Doctrine.” 


BIW] esos ae as we have seen, de- 
ne clared that the affairs of Europe did 

not concern us, and that we should not 
meddle with them. Then Monroe declared that 
the affairs of America did not concern Europe, 
and that we should not permit Europe to meddle 
with them. It will be observed that Monroe’s 
declaration was a necessary part of that made 
by Washington, and simply completed it. In 
these two declarations was embodied the foreign 
policy of the United States, and until 1898 no 





addition was made to it, and none was needed. | 


During the seventy-five years which succeeded 

| Mr. Monroe’s declaration the people of the 
United States were absorbed in the conquest 

| and development of their own continent and by 
| the terrible Civil War, which resulted in the 
destruction of negro slavery and the salvation of 

the Union. After that war the people turned 

more eagerly than ever to the work of subduing 

and taking possession of the vast region which 

belonged to them, and which extended from the 

Atlantic to the Pacific. As the nineteenth cen- 

tury drew to a close, this work was completed. 

The frontier line advancing toward the West 

| met the frontier line advancing from California 

They came together, and 


Companion| our ally in that war, and the sentiment of the|the United States ceased to have a Western 


| frontier. 

Indian wars came to an end, for the tribes 
| were all surrounded by white settlements and 
Railroads crossed deserts and 
mountains and connected the Atlantic with the 
Pacific. The conquest of the continent was 
complete. 

Then the people of the United States began 
very naturally to look beyond their own borders, 
because it became clear to them that they must 
find new markets for the productions of the 
great country which they had subdued to their 
}use. They also began to feel that the affairs 
and the fortunes of certain regions of the earth 
beyond their own boundaries were of immense 
consequence, either to their protection or to 
their trade. 

The first indication of this new feeling was 
shown during President Harrison’s adminis- 
tration, —1889-1893,—when our relations to the 
Hawaiian Islands assumed great public interest. 

Americans had not forgotten the prediction 
of Mr. Seward that the Pacific Ocean was the 
ocean of the future, and they began to realize 
that it was across that ocean that we must look 
for our largest trade expansion. It was for 
this reason that the possession of the Hawaiian 
Islands, which have been called the ‘‘cross- 
roads of the Pacific,’’ began to assume impor- 
tance. Public men who tried to look into the 
|future realized that the United States must 
| control those islands, and sooner or later take 
| possession of them. 

President Harrison made a treaty for their 
annexation which President Cleveland later set 
aside; but the only effect of Mr. Cleveland’s 
action was to delay what was inevitable. 


Washington, therefore, issued a proclamation of 


neutrality, one of the greatest and wisest of his | 


How the War With Spain Arose. 


many great and wise acts as President; and yet | 


that proclamation, which would seem such a | 


matter of course to-day, was then most bitterly 
attacked. 

Nevertheless, the proclamation was success- 
ful, and the country remained neutral. The 
principle was then established, just as Wash- 
ington afterward laid it down in his farewell 
message, that it was the policy of the United 
States not to meddle in any way in the wars or 
the disputes of Europe with which we had no 
concern. This was the first declaration of 
foreign policy made by the United States, and 
it is one which we have always maintained. 

Thirty years later, in 1823, we made a second 
declaration of foreign policy. President Monroe, 
in his message of that year, announced the 


| doctrine which has ever since borne his name. 


At that time the Spanish colonies in America 
had revolted from Spain, and there then existed 
a combination between Russia, Austria, Prussia 
and France which was known as the ‘‘Holy 
Allianee.’’ The purpose of this alliance was 
to uphold autocratic governments in Europe and 
prevent so far as it could the existence of what 
we know as free government. 


This ‘*Holy Alliance’’ threatened to take | 
steps to conguer the Spanish colonies in America | 
and force them back into subjection to Spain. | 


England refused to join with them, and Presi- 
dent Monroe and his administration saw very 


plainly that the interference of Europe in the | 


American hemisphere and the establishment 
by European powers of despotic governments 
there would be dangerous if not fatal to the 


9 N 1895 an insurrection broke out in the 
island of Cuba. There had been insur- 
rections there before, but the people of 

the United States, no longer wholly absorbed 
in their own affairs, regarded this insurrection 
with different eyes. They were not only 
shocked at the cruelties perpetrated by Spain 
in her efforts to put down the insurrection, 
they were not only determined that such horrors 
should not exist at their doors, but they awoke 
to the fact that the West Indian Islands were 
of the utmost importance to the protection and 
safety of the United States. They began to 
see that for the safety of the Gulf of Mexico and 
of the canal through the isthmus, which they 
meant to build, some control of the principal 
| West India Islands was absolutely necessary. 


Spain. 
did not make the United States a world power, 
as some people were fond of saying at the time, 
but it made us understand that we were a great 
world power as a matter of fact, with the duties 
and responsibilities which a great world power 
| must always have. 

The war gave us Porto Rico and the practical 
control of Cuba for our own defense and for 
military purposes. The voyage of the Oregon, 
which was obliged to go round Cape Horn in 
|order to join our fleet at Santiago, made the 
American people feel as never before the need 
|of a canal through the isthmus which should 
connect our Eastern and our Western coasts. 


Out of this state of feeling came the war with | 
It was a short and victorious war. It | 
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with the Republic of Panama and the com- 


mencement of the work of building the Panama 


| Canal. 


The construction of this canal requires an 
enlargement of our foreign policy. We can 
never permit any interference by any foreign 
nation in our management of that canal, which 
we intend to keep open to the commerce of the 
world as well as to our own ships. The canal 
makes necessary also the practical control of 
the Caribbean Sea, and it is for this reason 
that when England and Germany undertook to 
punish Venezuela, we told them that they must 
not land troops or take territory, and so we 


| succeeded finally in having all their differences 


referred to the tribunal at The Hague. 

In the Pacific Ocean the first result of the 
Spanish War was the annexation of the Ha- 
waiian Islands by a resolution of Congress, and 
they are now a territory of the United States. 
But the war had a much more momentous result 
than this in the far East. 

Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet 
at Manila, and the Philippine Islands passed 
into our hands by the treaty of peace. This 
was a wholly unexpected event; but although 
it was unexpected, it was really a part of the 
same movement which had carried us to the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

By the possession of the Philippine Islands 
we became an Eastern power, and whatever 
arrangement we finally make about the govern- 
ment of those islands or their relation to us, 
an Eastern power we shall remain, for our 
interests in Asia are too great to permit any- 
thing else. 


The Question in the East. 


| F you will take down your maps and 
i: study them you will understand all this 
: better than any words can tell you. 


You will see that we control practically one side 
of the Pacific Ocean, and that for this reason it 
is impossible for us to be indifferent to what 
happens on the other side. The markets of 
Asia are essential to us. Our exports to China 
and the East have been growing with great 
rapidity. This is of “vast importance to our 
farmers and manufacturers, and makes it heces- 
sary for us to have an Eastern policy. 

As the building of the canal, -the possession 
of Porto Rico and a preponderating influence 
in Cuba have added a new branch to our foreign 
policy in our own hemisphere, so our interests in 
the markets of Asia and our possession of the 
Philippines require us to have a well-settled 
policy in the East. That policy has already 
been formulated, and we have been acting upon 
it, although it is not as generally understood 
nor is its importance as rightly valued as it 
ought to be. 

It is high time that the American people 
generally should understand our Eastern policy 
and adhere to it, as they understand and adhere 
to Washington’s policy of neutrality in the 
affairs of Europe, or to the Monroe doctrine. It 
is essential to us not to be excluded from the 
markets of China. We shall be excluded wholly 
or in part from those markets if we permit 
China to be divided up among European powers 
who are our rivals and competitors in trade. 
We do not expect or desire to exclude any one 
from the Chinese market, but we cannot permit 
any one, on the other hand, to exclude us, What 
we want and what we insist upon is that we 
should be admitted to the markets of China on 
an equal footing with the rest of the world. 

It will be seen from this very easily what our 
true policy is in regard to China. We want 
China to remain independent; we do not want 
to have her divided, and we demand that we 
shall be admitted to her markets with the same 
privileges that she gives to the rest of the world. 
We have done already a great deal to support 
this policy and make it successful. 

We joined with the powers of Europe in 
rescuing the legations at Peking at the time of 
the Boxer rebellion; and when the peace nego- 
tiations followed, we joined with England and 
Japan, taking ourselves the leading part in 
preventing the division of China which Ger- 
many and Russia and France desired. Then 
we made a treaty with China which gave us 
the right to send three consuls to towns in 
Manchuria. We did this because Russia had 
taken possession of Manchuria, and although 
Russia pretended to recognize that Manchuria 
belonged to China, it was evident she meant 
to shut us out from the Manchurian trade. For 
this reason we made this treaty with China, 
giving us rights in Manchuria which we were 
prepared to maintain. 


Why We Have an Eastern Policy. 


| TEN the war broke out between Russia 
+ and Japan, we proposed to all the 


| The result of this feeling has been the treaty | 


powers that the war should be limited 
to Manchuria and Korea. We did this because 
it was to be feared that if China became 
involved in the war, it would lead to Russia 
taking possession of more Chinese provinces, 
and thus bring on a general division of the 
Chinese Empire. 

From this it will be seen what our Eastern 
policy is and why we must have an Eastern 
policy. It would have been a great injury to 
the United States if the markets of China had 
been closed to us. A great industrial nation 
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like the United States must watch over its 
interests in all parts of the world, because 
otherwise it will lose its trade and commerce. 

We must apply this test to our relations with 
other nations. We must stand by those whose 
commerce is important to us and who admit us 
to their markets on equal terms, and we must 
be prepared to resist attempts to shut us out of 
the world’s markets or deprive us of our fair 
opportunities for commerce. 

So it will be seen that the events of the last 
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ten years have added to the foreign policy of 
Washington and Monroe. We can no longer go 
on without a well-settled foreign policy, espe- 
cially in the East, and all Americans should 
understand our interests and our relations to 
the different foreign nations. A correct foreign 
policy is of the utmost importance to the United 
States, and ought to be understood and discussed 
by all Americans, and especially by those who 
are just growing up to manhood and woman- 
hood, and to whom the future belongs. 
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the Ashdale Village Improvement So- 
ciety had encountered a very solid 
obstruction. 

The society was young, but its success had 
been great. For the time being, at least, it 
had leveled social distinctions, and when Squire 
Graham absently tore up an envelope and scat- 
tered the pieces on the walk in front of the 
village store, Tommy Bagley, who was sweeping 
the steps, went up to him and said, without a 
tremor, ‘‘Please don’t do that, sir.’’ 

The squire had turned an angry stare on | 
him; but when his eyes fell on the letters ‘‘A. | 
V. 1. 8.’’ on the badge conspicuously placed | 
on Tommy’s blouse, his face relaxed, and with 
a grave ‘‘Thank you!’’ he picked up the pieces 
‘and put them in his pocket. 

Under the general enthusiasm, roads were 
mended, trees trimmed, fences straightened and 
buildings painted. The pretty village grew 
prettier every day. 

Against the rising wave of improvement 
Abner Prescott doggedly opposed himself. The 
Prescott farm came down to the village street 
and stretched back in meadow and upland, 
well - tilled and fertile. The rambling gray 
farmhouse was set back from the road a little, 
shaded by magnificent elms, and the big barn 
spoke of good crops. There was a small en- 
closed plot before the front door, where old- 
fashioned flowers rioted; but the large, open 
dooryard, upon which the long ell and barn 
faced, had been the dumping-place for all out- 
worn and superfluous things. There were 
toothless rakes, rusty barrel-hoops, old sleigh 
bodies, a broken-down wagon, a discarded 
plow, pieces of chain, battered milk-cans, and 
the litter of chips about the straggling wood- 
pile. 

As the tide of improvement came nearer and 
nearer, Abner Prescott eyed it uneasily. He 
had ‘‘worked out his taxes’’ on the road past 
his farm promptly and thoroughly, and there 
his part ended. When the owner of the adjoin- 
ing farm came to him and proposed that they 
rebuild the old division wall, he bluntly refused ; 
and the neighbor, being a man of peace, had 
gone home without words and rebuilt half 
the wall—the half running down to the street— 
so handsomely as to drive another nail in Abner 
Prescott’s opposition. 

But other neighbors had not been so sparing 
of comment, and when he overheard one of the 
loafers at the village store say that the Prescott 
place was a disgrace to the village, he hardened 
into adamant. Then Squire Graham, who was 
the president of the Ashdale Village Improve- 
ment Society, took it upon himself to labor with 
him. The squire was one of the best of men, 
but with the unhappy faculty of rousing into 
violent antagonism those who really wished 
to agree with him, and when he joined battle 
with old Mr. Prescott in his present frame of 
mind, the issue was predetermined. 

One morning he stepped briskly into the 
Prescott dooryard, where the old man stood by 
his loaded team, just ready to start for town. 

**Good morning!’’ he said. ‘‘I didn’t see you 
at meeting last night.’’ 

‘*?T wasn’t Friday night,’’ said Abner. 

**Oh, I didn’t mean the prayer-meeting, but 
the meeting of the Improvement Society.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Prescott. ‘‘I wasn’t there.’’ 

“‘If you weren’t there in body, I trust you 
were there in spirit, as the minister says.’’ 

‘*T don’t know as I was,’’ replied the old man, 
tightening a buckle on the harness. ‘‘You’ll 
have to excuse me now, I guess, for I must be 
getting into town with this truck.’’ 

““’m going out to the Willis farm, and if 
you don’t mind, I’ll ride along with you as far 
as there,’’ said Squire Graham, sacrificing dig- 
nity to zeal. 

The seat of the farm wagon seemed very high 
and unguarded and the powerful farm horses 
very near, but the squire grasped his end of 
the seat firmly, and resumed the conversation : 

**Of course material gain is not everything, 
but improvements made in the village increase 
the value of our places.’’ 

‘And the more vallyble the property the 
higher the taxes,’’ observed Mr. Prescott. 

**Not necessarily so,’’ persisted the squire. 
‘*As we beautify our village we attract summer 
visitors, and make a market right at home for 
our farm products. The more attractive our 
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| Said her host. 


homes are, the more contentedly our children 
will stay in them.’’ 

“‘T never had any trouble about my boys 
stayin’ at home.’’ : 

‘*Your sons are uncommonly fine young men. 
But you have a duty toward the village. You 
are a man of substance and position, and if, 
while your neighbors are working for the 
general good, you permit your premises to be— 
to be encumbered with— 
with objects foreign to 


‘*but he keeps the worst-looking yard! You 
must have seen it, Miss Carlton, when you 
came, for the stage goes right past it. Good 
buildings and some handsome old elms, but 
the yard looks as if a tornado had struck it.’’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said the girl, ‘‘I noticed such a 
place,’’ and that moment a plan began to form 
in her mind. 

‘*And is this where Cephas lives?’’ 

Mr. Prescott, leading the horse to the water- 
ing-trough, looked up at sound of the pleasant 


voice. It was the girl who had admired 
Cephas so frankly. She had a camera in her 
hand. 


‘*Good morning!’’ said the old man. ‘‘This 
is a nice morning to be out taking pictures. 
Cephas, this is the lady who gave you the 
sugar the other day.’’ 

‘*And I am Miss Carlton,’’ said the girl, 
completing the introduction. ‘‘Oh, how hand- 
some he looks this morning! Please may I take 
his picture ?’’ 

‘Certainly. Cephas will be proud. Where 
do you want him to stand ?’’ 

‘‘Under that splendid tree,’’? she said, her 
eyes following the height of the stately elm. 
She seemed very hard to please, and Cephas 
was backed and brought forward and turned, 
till at last she was suited. 

‘*Now look pleasant, please!’’ she cried, 
gaily, and as the horse turned his noble head 
toward her the shutter clicked. ‘‘That ought 








the purpose of a door- 
yard, you detract from 
the general success and 
discourage your neigh- 
bors.”’ 

‘“‘The dooryard that 
was good enough for my 
father and grandfather is 
good enough for me, and 
I would rather my boys 
should spend their time 
playin’ checkers than in 
tyin’ sticks together and 
hangin’ kittles on ’em.’’ 
The old man gave a snort 
of contempt as he glanced 
at a gipsy kettle in one 
of the ‘‘improved’’ yards. 

‘* As to my duty toward 
the village,’’ he went on, 
‘*T pay my taxes prompt, 
and I don’t have to be 
prodded for my church 
dues, and that’s more 
than can be said of some 
of these folks that are 
fixin’ up their places so 
fine. Here we are at the 
Willis farm.’’ And the squire clambered 
down with a distinct sense of defeat. 

A few days later, as Mr. Prescott came 
out of the village store with his arms full of 
bundles, he found a girl standing by his horse’s 
head, apparently feeding him. As he ap- 
proached, she looked up and spoke pleasantly : 

‘Is this your horse, sir? I hope you will 
excuse the liberty, but I couldn’t help giving 
him a lump of sugar, he’s such a beauty.’’ 

‘*T take it you like hosses,’’ said the old man, 
stowing his bundles under the wagon seat. 

**T love them, and I know a good horse when 
I see one. Morgan, isn’t he?’’ 

‘*Morgan stock. How’d you know ?’’ 

With a smile she passed her hand down the 
horse’s face. 

‘‘That’s it! Bow-nosed. I guess you do 
know somethin’ about hosses.’’ 

‘*T used to live on a Vermont farm, and was 
brought up with them, but I don’t know when 
I have seen such a handsome one,’’ and the 
girl patted the glossy, powerful neck. 

The Prescott farm was noted for its good 
stock, but this horse was the pride of Prescott’s 
heart, and he looked at the girl approvingly. 
She was very good to look at, with her fresh 
face under the simple hat, her crisp blue and 
white shirt-waist and plain walking-skirt. 

But the last bundle was in now, and the 
farmer came toward the hitching-post. As the 
girl stepped back, the horse stretched his white 
nose out to her. ¥ 

“*T guess Cephas wants to thank you,’’ said 
Abner. 

“Is that his name? It isn’t half pretty 
enough for him. Cephas means ‘a stone,’ and 
he looks as if he could fly.’’ 

‘‘He can get over the ground with the best 
of ’em,’’ said his proud owner. ‘‘Good day, 
ma’am!’’ and he drove away, sitting unusually 
erect. 

‘“*That was a nice, tidy girl, Cephas,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘None of your fly-away hats with 
feathers pointing all ways, and a draggle-tailed 
gown moppin’ up the dirt. You’d like to see her 
again, wouldn’t you, Cephas? I guess she’s 
one of the boarders down to ’Lisha Walker’s.’’ 

He had ‘‘guessed’’ right, and at the Walker 
dinner-table that day the girl spoke of the 
beautiful horse she had seen that morning. 

‘*Must have been Abner Prescott’s Cephas,’’ 
‘*He’s the handsomest about 
here. I guess the old man was tickled to get a 
good word even for his horse, for the whole 
village is down on him.’’ 

‘‘Why? He seemed a very pleasant man.’’ 

“*Oh, he’s all right himself,’’ said Mr. Walker, 





over in a day or two.’’ 

When she came again Mr. Prescott could 
hardly wait to get the proof in his hand. 
‘*That’s Cephas, sure enough!’’ he exclaimed, 
and then fell strangely silent. 

The horse was shown in all his graceful 
strength, from his crinkly foretop to the tip of 
his flowing tail, but Cephas, like many a human 
being, had suffered from his environment. A 
broken-down wagon at one side seemed to accuse 
him as the cause of its ruin; a battered milk-can 
was apparently attached to his tail, and the 
upturned shafts of a cart in the background 
furnished him with a pair of horns. 

“‘T’ll print as many as you like,’’ said Miss 
Carlton, affably. 

‘*Thank you! I guess one will be enough ;’’ 
and he added, mentally, ‘‘And that will be put 
where nobody will see it.’’ 

“‘Now wouldn’t you like a picture of your 
house, from the street? That would show your 
fine old trees.’’ 

‘*You’d better not bother yourself just now. 
Some time I’d be real pleased.’’ Just now 
photography did not appeal to him. 

The girl turned and looked across the road 
and the valley beyond it, over to the mountains, 
blue against the horizon. 

‘*What a magnificent view!’’ she exclaimed. 
“Should you care if I came over and painted 
the view from this point ?’’ 

**You’d be most welcome. I’ve lived here, 
man and boy, for sixty years, and I don’t know 
a prettier view. Come as often as you like and 
stay as long as you like.’’ 

Some days later, as David Prescott sat down 
| to dinner, he said, ‘‘The young lady that’s 
stopping at ’Lisha Walker’s is sitting under the 
great elm, sketching.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said his father, ‘‘I told her she 
might.’’ 





“‘Seems a pity,’’ remarked the young man, 





| after day her quick eyes noted changes. 






HE FOUND A GIRL 
STANDING BY HIS 
HORSE'S HEAD, 
APPARENTLY 
FEEDING HIM, 
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‘‘that such a pretty girl hasn’t a better seat 
than that old sleigh body.’’ 

Mr. Prescott made no answer, but as he 
rose from the table, he remarked casually, ‘‘I’ve 
often thought, that would be a sightly place for 


a seat. You’re pretty handy with tools, David. 
Can’t you fix up something fancy ?’’ 

“I might; but I should have to move away 
some of the stuff round it.’’ 

Mr. Prescott hardly knew what to say, for the 
boys had begged to be allowed to clear out the 
rubbish, but had been peremptorily forbidden. 

‘‘T guess there’s nothing there beyond your 
strength,’’ he remarked, carelessly. ‘‘If there 
is, Abner’Il help you.’’ 

The next time Miss Carlton came over with 
her easel and paints, she found a pretty rustic 
seat under the great elm, and Mr. Prescott near 
it to watch the effect. 

‘‘Oh, how pretty!’’ she exclaimed, admiring 
the cunningly interlaced boughs and the way it 
all blended with the gray trunk of the tree. 
“Tt doesn’t look as if it had been made. It 
looks as if it had grown there.’’ 

“‘My son David made it,’’ said the old man, 
with ill-concealed pride. 

A space had been cleared in front of the seat, 
although Miss Carlton had not seemed to notice 
it; but the corners of her mouth turned up as 
she saw Abner pick up an old harness strap 
and throw it out of sight. As she came day 
There 
certainly was a broken ox-bow 
over there by the watering- 
trough the other day, and now 
it was gone. And only three 
barrels leaned on each other to- 
day, where yesterday there were 
five. Yet Abner imagined him- 
self unsuspected. 

Coming home from the village 
one day, he announced indiffer- 
ently that there was a man over 
there with a team, collecting 
serap-iron. 

“*T told him he might come 
round, so you boys pick up what 
youcan. You might knock that 
old wagon and plow to pieces, 
and anything else that’s got iron 
about it. We might as well make 
a little money when we can.’’ 

‘“‘And the old wagon and 
sleigh bodies will make fine 
kindlings,’? added Mrs. Pres- 
cott. 

But a few days later Mr. 
Prescott developed his great 
scheme. ‘‘I’ve been thinking, 
David,’’ he said at the break- 
fast-table, ‘‘that we ought to get 
something from the place where 
the old barn stood. If the cellar 
was filled up ’twould add quite 
a piece to the corn-field.’’ 

‘It would take a good many 
loads to fill it up. We might 
level that little knoll back of 
the granary and use that earth.’’ 

‘*Yes, and there are a few 
things scattered round that 
would help fill up. ’Tain’t 
much, but every little helps.’’ 

Miss Carlton had not been 
over for a week, and when one 
morning she set her easel down 
under the great elm, she rubbed 


to be fine,’’ she said, ‘‘and I’ll bring the proof | her eyes. The rubbish had entirely disap- 
|} 


eared, 
The farmer greeted her: ‘‘You haven’t been 
round for some time.’’ 

‘*No. I-wrenched my wrist so that I couldn’t 
paint, but I’m glad to use it again, for this 
view seems lovelier than ever.’’ 

The old man lingered. He wondered if she 
noticed anything, but her face was unconscious. 

‘I wonder if you would take another picture 
of Cephas some day?’’ he asked. ‘‘I—I mis- 
laid the other one.’’ e 

“IT should be delighted; and at the same 
time I might take one of the house.’’ 

‘‘Thank you! My wife will be tickled to 
death,’’ and he turned and walked away. 

That evening he sat by the open window, 
secretly admiring his changed yard and listening 
to the younger children droning over their 
books on the door-step. And what they read 
was ‘‘The Fable of the Wind and the Sun.’’ 

“TI vum!’’ said Abner Prescott, suddenly. 

‘‘What is it, father?’’ asked his wife. ‘‘Have 
you forgotten something ?’’ 

‘*No,’? he replied. ‘‘I haven’t forgotten 
anything; I’ve just thought of something.’’ 
But he did not mention what it was. 

The sweet summer days slipped away. The 
Prescott place did not ‘‘ backslide,’? as was 
prophesied. The Ashdale Village Improvement 
Society congratulated itself upon something 
which it had not accomplished; and Miss 
Carlton’s picture was finished, and went back 
with her to Boston. 

In the early winter Mr. Prescott received 
by mail a copy of ‘‘Our Rural Homes,’’ with 
a penciled line on the cover, ‘‘See Page 47.’’ 
And on page 47 was an article entitled, ‘‘ Home 
of Abner Prescott, Esq., Ashdale, Mass., with 
illustrations from photographs taken by the 
author, Eleanor Carlton.’’ 

There was the old gray house, with the 
elm branches sweeping its roof, and there was 
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the great elm with himself and his wife on the 
rustic seat, and there were the big oxen with 
the load of hay that broke the record, and there 
was Cephas in all his majesty, with nothing 
to detract from it. And the text described the 
picturesque old house, the superb trees, the won- 
derful crops and the model premises. 








Abner Prescott was a proud and happy 
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He read every word of the description 
and fondly studied every detail of the various 
pictures. 

‘*You sit right down, David,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
write a line to Miss Carlton. You tell her I 
thank her kindly for the magazine and the 
pictures and everything, and you put a black 
line under everything. She’ll understand.’’ 


man. 









ON THE BAR 















“G HESE little snipes—the ones with the 

fox-red tails and shoe-button eyes— 

: are right smart wizards on the wing,’’ 

said Mr. Gould, hooking his thumbs in his 

suspenders and leaning against the veranda post. 

‘“They’re a little too clever fo’ my sightin’ eye, 
but you look like you’d get some, suh.’’ 

As Sawyer, nodding his appreciation of the 
implied compliment, creaked off in his new 
khaki shooting clothes and rubber boots, Mr. 
Gould winked humorously at Scott, his foreman. 

“Tf one of them snipes should come a cork- 
screw twist on that fellow, he’d get most en- 
tirely out o’ plumb. I’ve seen tobacco-store 
Injuns more limberer’n him.’’ 

‘*He’s all wood and not a drop of oil, and 
that’s a fact,’’ agreed Scott. ‘‘New York dries 
a man out, I reckon.’* 

‘*No’th Caroliny’s the only place that breeds 
an’ raises ’em true,’’ said Gould, sententiously. 
‘‘Well, rustle out the boys, and we’ll kinder 
look up them calves. Seems like we never 
would get this job done.’’ 

Gould was a cattle king in a small way, 
although no one would have suspected it from 
the little tidy house and quarter-acre patch that 
comprised his home on the mainland. Here 
on the broad bar was his real ‘‘farm,’’ a long, 
rickety-legged shack, with mile on mile of 
brackish swale land cut by tide-water creeks 
and ramparted high against the heavy batteries 
of the Atlantic by great, bald, shining, shifting 
dunes. There was not a fence on the range. 
Wide water kept the cattle from leaving the 
bar. Summer and winter alike they roamed 
about with no Other shelter than their own 
tough skins. 

Once or twice a year Gould brought over his 
force for a round-up. Calves were branded, 
marketable cattle shot, or roped and led on to 
the broad flatboats, and a general account of 
stock was taken. Gould was on the point of 
starting off on one of these expeditions when J. 
Renforth Sawyer, with whose leather house 
Gould had some dealings, arrived on the scene. 

‘‘Come over and rough it fo’ a spell,’’ said 
the hospitable cattleman. ‘‘There’s good snipe- 
shootin’ and air without any smoke in it. Come 
over and get fat.’’ 

Mr. Sawyer was already fairly rotund, but 
the novelty of the trip appealed to him. He 
decided to ‘‘come over’’ and show these lean 
and jocose men that New Yorkers could exist 
away from asphalt pavements and sky-scrapers. 

He had an intuitive perception of the conver- 
sation between Scott and Gould as he left the 
shack, and it angered him. He did not expect 
to kill any ‘‘snipes.’’ Better men with a gun 
than he confess that the ‘‘longbill’’ is a difficult 
mark; but he resented the general air of good- 
natured ridicule with which he felt the men 
regarded him. 

“‘T guess a man that’s played tag with grip- 
cars and elevated trains and ferry-boats and 
automobiles all his life can take a walk on their 
little sand-bar without losing many buttons,’’ 
he said to himself, somewhat passionately. 

The walk certainly promised to be a monoto- 
nous bit of exercise. Nota snipe rose from the 
green, soggy stretches bordered by low bushes, 
which seemed to be shrugging their shoulders 
about their ears to keep off the ocean breezes. 
The tall, whispering sedge, which rippled over 
the greater part of the bar, seemed equally 
tenantless. 

Sawyer had been told that it was the home 
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S HE author of ‘‘ How to be 
Happy Though Married’’ 

: had never heard of the 
Selbstkocher, now in use in Ger- 
many, or he would have referred 
to it. This self-cooker, to translate the name, 
reduces the labor of preparation for a meal to 
a minimum, besides saving about seventy-five 
per cent. of the fuel consumed by the ordinary 
processes. 

And the best part of it is that any ingenious 
housewife can make one for herself. All that 
she requires is a box with a tightly fitting 
cover, some hay or straw, or even old blankets, 
and a pot with a lid. 

It is not a new thing. The device was ex- 
hibited at the Paris exhibition in 1867, under 
the name of the Norwegian automatic kitchen. 
But no special attention was attracted to it 
at that time. In 1892, however, the wife of the 
director of the industrial school in Frankfort, 
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Germany, began to use what she called a ‘‘hay 





of an uncountable number of sora-rail, but he 
did not know that rail will ‘‘flush’’ only at high 
or nearly high water. He simply concluded 
that his informer had basely taken advantage 
of his ignorance. He was so wrought up by 
this time that he vowed he would bring some 


kind of game back to camp, if he had to go| 


to the southern end of the bar to get it. 

Just then, from a patch of ooze fifteen yards 
ahead, a snipe sprang up with a startling 
scaipe! scaipe! bored like a bullet into the 
wind, then turned and came racking directly 
over Sawyer’s head. 

He threw up his gun, fired, and sat down 
hard in the slime; but although somewhat 
disconcerted, he kept his eyes glued to the 
zigzagging bird. He had never flushed a 
snipe before, and such lightning evolutions 
won his respect. His lips tightened when 
he saw it double suddenly on its course and 
return to the southward, pitching headlong 
to cover beyond a point of reeds some two 
hundred yards distant. 
longbill or quit the business. 

On the other side of the reedy point he 
came upon a little bunch of browsing cattle 
—three cows and a pair of staring-coated, 
thick-jointed calves. They looked up, sur- 
prised and uneasy, for the bar herds were 
almost as wild and as unused to man as 
deer. Three of them whisked their tails 
and jumped for the reeds, leaving a small, 
red, bright-eyed cow standing over her calf. 
The little creature was too young and too 
frightened to know what to do; but the 
mother knew well enough what to do, and she 
began to go through certain formalities that an 
experienced man would have heeded. 

First she trotted forward a few paces, her tail 
upheld in a tense curve and her black muzzle 
outstretched. Then she stopped and swung 
her head in a series of half-circles, lowering 
it at every sweep. When her nose just grazed 
the ground she uttered a broken, coughing sound, 
and launched herself, nimbly as a springing 
cat, straight at Sawyer. 

Up to that moment Sawyer had given her 
only a cursory glance. Now he stood still and 
looked at her. 
cows was very incomplete, but he realized now 
that if he and the little red beast should meet, 
the consequences would be unpleasant. He 
dropped his gun, quite forgetting it was a possi- 
ble means of defense, and hopped into the reeds. 
It seemed only a few seconds later when a loud 
crackling and splashing rose at his heels. 

Really alarmed now, he ran as he had not 
run since he was a boy, throwing himself at 
the sea of reeds that half-upheld, half-retarded 
him. His feet slapped a quick tattoo on the 
hidden ooze. He stepped on a wabbly ‘‘tus- 
sock,’’ reeled from it to a little pool, splashed 
through the semiviscid stuff in a shower of 
spray, and found himself on the brink of a wide, 
deep drain, where unhealthy pinkish mud glis- 
tened as if varnished, and seemed to leer up at 
him through iridescent, eye-like bubbles. 

It was an unclean-looking sink, but the red 
cow was behind him, and he went off the edge 
like a frog. He struck with the sound of an 
exploding soda-water bottle, and kept on sink- 
ing, through the rancid crust and deep into 
the pudding-like mud. Then something 
‘*whooshed’’ by him, and landed with an ex- 
plosive grunt and a spatter of slime. It was 
the little red cow. 

Sawyer was rather amused at the plight into 
which he had drawn his pursuer, for she was 


|ray of hope. 
| set like springs, his mind rigidly concentrated 


He would bag that | \ 


His education in the matter of | 


bogged to her belly, as helpless as a fly on 
gummed paper. Then he discovered that he 
was trapped himself. The mud held him as if 
it were hot rubber. Wrench and pull and sway 
as he would, he was immovable from mid-thigh 
down. The color receded from his ruddy face 
in streaks. 

The little red cow, born to the grim ways of 
| the marsh, did not struggle as an inexperienced 
| animal would have done. She knew that would 
only cause her to sink deeper. Occasionally 
she lifted one of her shoulders and pulled slowly 
and evenly on the imprisoned leg; but Sawyer, 
watching her anxiously, could not see that she 
gained anything. At each deliberate effort her 
long tail stiffened sympathetically, and once 
| the brush of it almost struck Sawyer across the 
| cheek, for she had fallen at an angle across 
| the drain, with her stern toward the late object 
| of her pursuit. 

That tail flashed in front of Sawyer like a 
He watched for it, his fingers 





on every ripple of the red cow’s skin. 
At the same time he was curiously conscious 
of a little brown bird swinging and singing 
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filth-encrusted neck and a ruff of soiled feathers. 
Then, almost before he could throw up his arm, 
the hooked bill snapped, and he felt a pang in 
his cheek and the warm trickle of blood. 

The buzzard flapped off, astonished at its 
vigorous reception, and joined the two on the 
rail. These catch-basins of the marsh were their 
friends. Anything that fell into them belonged 
to the buzzards eventually. This thing evidently 
had not been in quite long enough, but the 
three buzzards could afford to wait a while. 

The buzzards hunched together amicably, 
their bald heads bobbing. Sawyer, mopping 
his cheek-bone, looked at them with fear and 
hatred. Then he looked at the nearest bank. 
It was ten feet away—ten feet of shaking, 
bottomless ooze. He well knew what would 
happen to him if he set a stockinged foot on 
that. 

He thought hard and long. The sun burned 
a hot spot on the top of his head where the 
hair was thin, and the buzzards shook their 
loose wings derisively. Sooner or later—and 


the later it was, the better appetites they would 
bring to the feast. 





Only ten feet! 


If he could be a boy again 
for a few minutes, 
and the little red 
cow were not quite 
so sharp in the 
back! As it was, 
he was too stiff and 
too portly to bal- 
ance himself on her 
bony flanks, let 
alone doing a stand- 
ing jump of ten 
feet, 

When the idea 
came to him it 
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HIS HANDS INCHING UP THE TAIL, WHILE THE COW GLARED ROUND AT HIM 


| light-heartedly from a reed on the bank, of the 

stir of lace-like vapor high in the blue arch 
overhead, and the insistent odor of sulphur that 
rose from the mud. 

He was conscious, too, that he was settling 
deeper. It made him desperate, and he picked 
up handfuls of mud and threw them at the poor 
cow, and reviled her. This startled her out of 
her despairing calm. Her tail flew out as she 
strained dumbly to extricate herself, and as luck 
would have it, Sawyer caught the tail. 

He had learned from the red cow that it was 
best to go at the business quietly. Pulling 
strongly and evenly on her tail, he wriggled 
his feet until the pressure about them was some- 
what loosened. Then he bent over, waistcoat 
in the mud, and wriggled and kicked downward, 

|his hands inching up the tail, while the cow 
| glared round at him with black, protruding 
| eyes and muscles jumping with fear. 
| All at once, with a kind of sticky sigh, his 
| legs drew out of the rubber boots, and Sawyer 
| went hand over hand along the tail, sliding on 
| his stomach like a turtle. He crawled up over 
| her hips, straddled her sharp back, and began 
| to laugh hysterically. 
A shadow swept over him and he looked up, 
| still grinning foolishly. A big, sooty brown 
| bird was wheeling close above him on tilting 
| wings. Another was descending from the clouds 
in complaisant circles, and a third came slouch- 
| ing over the reeds. 

Sawyer had heard about buzzards and their 
| diet, and the inference was not amusing. As 
he watched them, two alighted upon the sagging 
rail of what had once been part of a cow-pen. 
The third came straight and softly at him. 
He got a fleeting impression of a red, naked, 





| 
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and in the food, the importance of 

I keeping all that heat where it will 

oy do the most good becomes evident. 
° Douglas > The pot must be packed closely 


By Georg e 


box,’’ that is, a wooden box with hay for pack- 
ing, in which she put food to keep it warm. 

She soon discovered that the cooking process 
continued after the food was put in the box; 
and it was not long before she learned that 
from three to five minutes’ boiling on the fire 
was all that was needed to supply the heat for 
cooking all vegetables if they were put in the 
hay box to complete the process. 

It took longer cooking on the fire for meats. 
But she found that twenty minutes in the oven 
was all that was needed for roast meats, and 
that when food was put in the box to cook 


an aid to happiness, as you please to call it. 
Last winter she was asked to describe her 
methods in various German cities, and her 
lectures were largely attended by interested 
women. She gave much practical advice out 
of her own experience. For example, she said 
that rice, dried beans, lentils, dried fruit, and 
such things, should first be soaked well in cold 
water, then boiled on the stove from two to five 
minutes, and put directly into the hay box 
without lifting the cover from the pot. In one 
or two hours they are ready to serve. Cabbage 





has to be in the box ten or twelve hours, but | 


seemed so simple he rejected it at first. But his 
mind kept returning to it. It was the one defi- 
nite piece of action that had suggested itself. 

He took off his coat, waistcoat and flannel 
shirt, and laid them neatly across the red cow’s 
spine. On top of these, after considerable exer- 
tion, he placed his muddy trousers. Then in 
his underwear he shook his fist at the buzzards. 

‘*There’s many a slip!’’ he shouted at them. 
**T hope that slip won’t be mine,’’ he added, 
somewhat less confidently. 

He measured the distance to the bank with 
an anxious eye, and one by one tossed the 
various garments forth on the ooze. They formed 
a wavering and insecure-looking paving for a 
little over half the distance. 

He stretched out a foot gingerly, tested the 
resistance of the waistcoat, and took the plunge! 

It was done in a dash and a mad slide, such 
as he used to make when a member of a certain 
grammar-school baseball-team. At the finish 
his nose was jammed into the bank and his 
fingers hooked among the reeds. 

He was a piebald and evil-smelling figure 
when he crawled forth on the level of the 
marsh, but he had seldom felt happier. He 
was perfectly content to leave the new khaki 
suit and the rubber boots. And with them he 
cast away all desire to becomea sportsman. He 
felt much sympathy for the little red cow, how- 
ever, and he spoke to her comfortingly as he 
curried himself with handfuls of grass. 

‘I forgive you for our slight unpleasantness, 
old lady, in consideration of the back you lent 
me. I’ll see that Scott comes your way with 
a pony and a rope. In the meantime, farewell. 
| You won’t see me again unless you should 
| happen to come to New York.’’ 
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with hay or wool, or whatever 


| packing material is used, and a pillow of the 
| same material must be put over the cover before 
| the box is closed. 


The box must not be opened 
until one is sure that the food is cooked. 
Although one would not think it, the German 
women who have used this device say that the 
food is better cooked and more savory than 
when prepared wholly on the stove. The 
German housewife has learned, too, that her 
husband’s dinner, if he has to go away to 
work, can be kept warm when packed similarly 
in a double pail, that warm water can be had 





at any hour of the day or night, and that milk 


there was not the slightest danger of scorching | cauliflower and potatoes will cook themselves, for the baby can also be kept warm in the same 


or boiling over, or of any of the other trials 
which trouble the busy housewife. Her box was 


| after first coming to a boil, in an hour or so. 


When one understands that the cooking in 


| way. 
| it have exclaimed, ‘‘Why, it is nothing but a 


And Englishwomen who have heard of 


really an automatic kitchen, or a self-cooker, or | the box is done by the heat already in the pot! magnified ‘tea-cozy’! ’’ 
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“ HORSESHOE CURVE.” 


THE 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


8 pepe of the present presidential term 
will end on March 4th. No one can say 
how long it will be before the date of the inau- 
guration itself is changed, to bring it into the 
more cheerful weather of the later spring. 

hatever differences of opinion there may 

be as to the use of tobacco by adults, 
there is only one opinion as to the evils of its 
use by boys. Therefore the action of the per- 
sons in charge ot fhe high school in Burlington, 
Vermont, in barring from the athletic teams 
of the school all boys who use tobacco in any 
form, will receive general approval. 


he argument for a pure food law was con- 
cisely stated by Senator McCumber of North 
Dakota. ‘‘The government cannot prescribe a 
diet for every individual,’’ he said, ‘‘but it ought 
to make it possible for the individual to purchase 
without fear the things which he knows to be 
conducive to his health and comfort, and to avoid 
those things which he knows to be detrimental.’’ 


A Greek, still only forty years old, began his 
business life in America as a push-cart 
fruit-pedler, with earnings of nine dollars a 
week, Of that sum he saved seven dollars. 
He is now worth fifty thousand dollars, all of 
which he has made in the fruit business. And 
yet there are American boys who complain that 
there is now no longer a chance to get ahead. 
They ought to get a push-cart and push it. 


BD peer between institutions of learning have 
continued to thrive even under the pressure 
of more lively intercollegiate rivalries. The 
movement toward international college debates 
has already begun. Students of Cambridge 
University will next month receive students from 
the Sorbonne of Paris, and engage their guests 
in public debate on the question whether a 
government has the right to declare war without 
the consent of the people. Each side will use 
its own language. 


ecretary Shaw, in a recent speech before the 
Civil Service Retirement Association, recog- 
nized the tendency to rust which is common to 
men in permanent salaried positions. The object 
of the association is the establishment of a retired 
list and a pension fund for government employés 
in the civil service. Secretary Shaw said that 
six years in the government service is long 
enough for any man, and that the interests both 
of the clerks and of the government would be 
advanced if that term were fixed by law. 


lans for a large naval station on Lake Mich- 
igan have been prepared for the consideration 
of the Secretary of the Navy. They provide 
for the expenditure of two and a half million 
dollars for the erection of a large group of 
buildings for the accommodation of at least a 
thousand young men under training for service 
in the navy. The establishment of such a station 
on the Great Lakes is the natural outcome of the 
liking of the young men of the West for service 
in the navy. The modern war-ship is manned 
not by sailors so much as by men with a mechan- 
ical taste, for the ships are monstrous machine- 
shops. The Western youth with a taste for 
machinery and a desire to see the world is finding 
the naval service a pleasant way for gratifying 
both desire and taste. 


bjection was lately raised to the singing of 

Christmas carols in a Connecticut school. 
The objector, a Hebrew, explained that his 
children are not Christians, and he thought it 
not right to compel them to sing the songs of 
a religion in which they do not believe. The 
carols were not sung. Because of similar protest, 
not from Hebrews, but from persons representing 
Christian sects, laws have been passed in some 
states forbidding the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools. The schools are secular, 
and according to the theory of government here 
it is not the place of the schools to teach sectarian 
religion, or indeed, religion of any kind. But 
whatever the logic of the situation may be, 
The Companion hopes it may be a long time 
before Congress ceases to open its sessions with 
prayer. a 
E very one has heard of the youth who, having 

found a large sum of money on the street 
and returned it to the rich man who lost it, 
was angry because the man gave him only a 
quarter of a dollar as a reward for his honesty. 
Those who are honest only in hope of reward 
deserve the contempt of all decent people. 
There are even heroes who hope for reward. 
The captain of a small yawl who, with his 
crew, rescued the passengers and crew of a 











stranded steamship off the New Jersey coast 
in January was not of that sort. He risked 
his life for others, and when the Carnegie Hero 
Fund commissioners began to make inquiries 
about his exploit, he told them not to mind 
him, but to take care of his crew if they wished 
to reward any one; then if anything was left, 
and they insisted, they might do something for 
his little boy. As a result of this convincing 
proof of his heroic qualities, the commissioners 
have given him fifteen hundred dollars to pay 
off the mortgage on his home, and have set aside 
tive thousand dollars for the education of his 
boy. And the best feature of this incident is 
that the hero of it does not think that he did 
anything worthy of special recognition. 


* * 


LITTLE PEOPLE. 


The “real, genuine, no-mistake Tom Thumbs” 
Are little people fed on great men’s crumbs. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


® & 
THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 


he death of King Christian of Denmark 

and the succession of his son as Frederik 

VIII attract attention to the secure posi- 
tion of the little kingdom in the family of 
European nations. 

In 1852 representatives of England, France, 
Austria, Russia, Prussia and Sweden signed a 
treaty, declaring that the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Danish monarchy was necessary 
for the peace of Europe. To secure that integ- 
rity they selected Prince Christian as heir to 
the childless king. The rights claimed by 
Prussia in the Danish provinces of Schleswig 
and Holstein were not surrendered by this treaty. 
Prussia claimed those provinces in 1864 in a war 
one of the results of which was the annexation 
of them to Germany and their final separa- 
tion from Danish influence. German ambition 
does not seek the annexation of Denmark itself. 
Even on the pan-German maps the boundaries of 
the new Germany stop at the southern frontier 
of Denmark. 

Denmark guards the mouth of the Baltic. 
It is to the interest of all the powers that a 
neutral nation shall hold this strategic position. 
If this were not so, it is likely that the pan- 
German map would include Denmark in the 
dream empire of the future. Should the inter- 
est of the powers disappear, Denmark itself 
might suffer the fate of Schleswig and Holstein, 
which were seized by Prussia at a time when 
neither England nor France cared enough about 
the integrity of the Danish kingdom to go to 
the assistance of the Danes. So long as Danish 
occupancy of the end of the old Jutland penin- 
sula conserves the peace of Europe, the throne 
of the Danish kings will be safe. 


® © 


LABOR FOR THE CANAL. 


one of the great problems which face the 
N Panama Canal commissioners is more 
difficult than that of labor. 

Sanitation was rightly regarded as of primary 
importance, and the measures to that end are 
rigidly enforced. This complicates the letting 
of contracts to firms or individuals who will 
perform part of the work. 

The question of nationality is also important. 
American labor expects and receives high wages. 
So far, at least, it has shown slight inclination 
to seek the canal zone in any such quantity as 
is desirable. Nor is there much likelihood that 
negroes from the Southern States will apply in 
considerable numbers. The Chinese exclusion 
act precludes the employment of coolie labor. 
Heretofore Jamaica and Martinique have fur- 
nished the largest portion of the men who 
actually wield the pick and shovel, but a late 
experiment is the trial of laborers from northern 
Spain—the men who did much of the work on 
the Cuban railroads. 

Still another important question is that which 
relates to hours. The national law makes eight 
hours the legal working-day for American 
citizens engaged on government work, but to 
extend this provision to colored labor in the 
tropics would not only greatly increase the ex- 
pense of building the canal, but might prove 
unsatisfactory to the laborers themselves. 

It was this consideration that led Congress to 
amend the urgency deficiency bill by exempting 
alien laborers in the canal zone from the provi- 
sions of the eight-hour law. 


* © 


PETITIONS TO CONGRESS. 


he first amendment of the national Consti- 
i} tution denies to Congress the right to 

abridge the privilege of petitioning the 
government for the redress of grievances. That 
the American people make large use of the 
privilege is shown by the overflowing ‘‘petition 
box’? on the Speaker’s desk in the House of 
Representatives, and by the records of morning 
business in the Senate, in which body petitions 
are formally presented. 

On a single day recently petitions were re- 
ceived from the supervisors of Oahu County, 
Hawaii, relating to the revenues of the terri- 
tory ; from people of the Choctaw Nation, Indian 
Territory, praying for general temperance legis- 
lation; and from a Louisiana grange asking 
for release of the tax on alcohol used in the 





arts; besides scores of petitions in behalf of the 
restriction of immigration, for relief of the suf- 
ferers of the General Slocum disaster, and for 
private pension acts. 

Congress inclines to attach less importance to 
petitions which seem to be ‘‘machine-made’’ 
than to those which appear to be from citizens 
who of their own motion ask for something. It 
is notorious that many, perhaps most, men and 
women are willing to sign almost any petition 
that is presented to them, and hence it is never 
certain that a large number of the signers really 
care anything about the cause they seem to 
advocate. Yet by far the greater number of 
petitions are the result of concerted movement. 
The leaders of an organization favoring proposed 
legislation ask each lodge or chapter or church 
or union or local group to petition for it, and 
usually they receive signatures in ample number. 

Petitions are often prepared in a somewhat 
fantastic form, and submitted in a way designed 
to attract the attention of the country. The 
bearer of the one in behalf of ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ 
carried it to the White House and the Navy 
Department as an interesting exhibit of the 
popular strength of the movement. 


® ¢ 
PATRIOTISM. 


The serving of one’s country, not of self, 
And doing this for conscience, not for pelf. 


Selected. 
® ¢ 
PROGRESS OF EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN. 


opular interest in any question may be 
p judged with fair accuracy by the amount 

of printed discussion of it. Even those 
who have followed intelligently the history of 
the education of women may well be surprised 
at the story told by two pamphlets published 
by the Boston Public Library. They bear the 
modest title of ‘‘Contributions toward a Bibliog- 
raphy of the Higher Education of Women.’’ 
One was published in 1897 and the other last 
year. They contain eighty-eight closely printed 
pages, filled with the bare titles of books and 
articles relating to feminine education. 

The change in the point of view of the writers 
from decade to decade is most significant. In 
1808 the Christian Observer was considering 
“In what Degree may Female Talent be bene- 
ficially cultivated ?’’ and ‘‘The Effects.of Female 
Improvement on Domestic Happiness.’’ In 
1868 the Westminster Review published an 
article on ‘‘The Suppressed Sex,.’’ and in 1867 
the Pall Mall Gazette one on ‘Latin for 
Ladies.’”” In 1874 the Popular Science 
Monthly took up the protest against the onward 
movement, in ‘‘Educated to death—a Mother’s 
Story.’’ 

By way of contrast, the later of the two 
pamphlets contains a list of fifty-seven colleges 
which admit women, and concerning which 
matter has been printed, and notes a book of 
three hundred and ninety-four pages devoted to 
the progress in women’s education in the British 
Empire. 

It is significant that the literature of recent 
years is rich in books and articles on the 
relation of educated women to home-making. 
They are evidently making themselves felt 
there, from the sanitation of the house and 
the chemistry of foods to the study of the 
baby’s mind. 

Whatever criticisms may be made on women 
as scholars, none can be made on those women 
who dedicate their scholarship to the service of 
the home, and scholarly women are doing this 


more and more. 
* © 


IN EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


hen a motion is made and carried in 
W the United States Senate that -the 

Senate ‘‘proceed to the cunsideration 
of executive business, ’’ the galleries are cleared, 
the doors are closed, and a secret session begins. 
**Executive business’ is that in which the 
assent of the Senate is necessary to the acts of 
the President, the chief executive, such as 
treaties and nominations to office. It has become 
customary to call a secret session of the Senate 
an executive session. Oddly enough, all sorts 
of societies and committees have adopted the 
phrase, and now almost any meeting behind 
closed doors is incorrectly called an ‘‘executive 
session. ’’ 

The wisdom of attempting secrecy in certain 
deliberations of the Senate is apparent. In 
discussing the fitness of the President’s selec- 
tions for office, many facts can be brought out 
in private conference which should not be 
spread on the records and sent broadcast over 
the country. Senators would not speak as freely 
as they ought if these were the conditions. 
Whatever ‘‘leaks’’ out now is unofficial. 

But it is in the consideration of treaties that 
the secret session is most necessary. A Presi- 
dent often has reasons for the adoption of a 
certain policy, which would be upset if all the 
world knew what these were. To this day the 
motives which were really behind the acquisition 
of Alaska remain somewhat in dispute. Even 
in the frankness characteristic of modern diplo- 
macy, many nations might decline to continue a 
compact if they had heard all the advantages to 
the United States that might be claimed for it 
in secret session. 

During the Civil War both Houses adopted a 











rule under which, on the President’s request, 
communications in regard to military move- 
ments or the conduct of the war could be dis- 


cussed in secret session. All the sessions of 
the Senate in the First Congress were secret, as 
were those of the convention which drafted the 
Federal Constitution. Much of the important 
committee work of Congress is still done behind 
closed doors. 

Everybody has secrets. The humblest family 
and the most powerful nation alike possess 
information the wide diffusion of which would 
occasionally be unwise, and more often unkind. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE GOLDEN PEN. 


ot long ago a certain minister, impressed 
N by experiences in his own work, particu- 

larly by the great results that often fol- 
lowed from a singie letter, suggested the forming 
of a league for writing letters. There were to 
be no officers, no dues, no by-laws. Any one 
could become a member who would promise to 
write a single letter a month to one who was 
sick or lonely or in trouble; and the name of 
the band was to be the League of the Golden 
Pen. 

The idea took at once. In a few months 
there were hundreds of names enrolled in the 
League of the Golden Pen, and the number is 
steadily increasing. The simple suggestion of 
the name has been the means of carrying cheer 
and comfort to hundreds of burdened souls. 

Now and then, among the laments for the old 
days and ways,—which doubtless began with 
Adam’s grandchildren,—we hear regrets for 
the vanished art of letter-writing. If by letters 
are meant the voluminous perpetrations of a 
century or more ago, filled with disquisitions 
upon philosophy and long rhapsodies upon love 
and friendship, it is true that their age has 


But the real letter, whether it contain chatty 
pages full of homely every-day scenes and 
events or merely a few lines of love and encour- 
agement, will never pass so long as human 
hearts endure; and never were so many such 
letters written as to-day. Christmas letter 
missions, prison letter missions, bands and 
societies for sending letters to invalids and 
hospital patients, and lonely men and women 
in far-away places, are constantly increasing. 

‘*She learned a little about books,’’ a wealthy 
woman said of a lonely little school-teacher 
whom she had discovered and helped from her 
own splendid resources, ‘‘but I learned a great 
deal about a very lovely soul.’”’ It is an ex- 
change that is becoming more and more common ; 
for to-day, as never before in all the centuries, 
the whole world, rich and poor, sorrowful and 
rejoicing, is being bound together by the League 
of the Golden Pen. 


® & © 


y spring the Filipinos will have their own 
postage-stamps. For seven years they have 
used provisional stamps—our regular issues with 
the word “Philippines” printed diagonally across 
the face. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
and the insular commissioners have under con- 
sideration a series of designs. The stamp of lowest 
value, the two centavos, one cent, will bear the 
head of Rizal, the Filipino who gave his life for 
his country. The four centavo stamp bears the 
portrait of McKinley. Other stamps will have the 
heads of Magellan, the explorer, who was killed on 
one of the islands in 1521, Legaspi, founder of 
Manila and first Spanish governor of the Philip- 
pines, General Lawton, who was killed in 1899, 
Abraham Lincoln, Admiral William T. Sampson, 
George Washington, Carriedo, a Spanish gentle- 
man, who gave the money to build the first water 
system in Manila, and Benjamin Franklin. 
he wastefulness of the early lumbermen in the 
West is the opportunity of the enterprising 
lumbermen of to-day. A company was incorpo- 
rated last summer to engage in submarine logging 
in various rivers of Michigan. It was announced 
lately that from a deep hole in the bend of one 
river a scow equipped with a crane had fished out 
three hundred thousand feet of lumber. The 
Manistee River is said to be paved with logs of 
pine, elm, cherry, oak and maple for a distance 
of two hundred miles. These logs sank, instead of 
floating down-stream along with the main body 
of the cut when they were first rolled into the 
water. Not only are logs being fished from the 
river, but slabs are being dredged from the bottom 
of Muskegon Lake, where they were sunk years 
ago because they had no market value. They are 
sawed up into laths now and sold at a profit. 
efore long the famous “Horseshoe Curve” on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will be eliminated. 
The company is considering two plans for tunnels, 
one nine miles long and the other eleven, and two 
plans for new routes over the mountains, one 
ninety and the other one hundred and five miles 
long. The object of the proposed change is to make 
the grades easier, and thereby reduce the con- 
sumption of coal and the cost of hauling freight; 
and of course it is desirable to shorten the length 
of the haul by eliminating as many curves as pos- 
sible. If the nine-mile tunnel is built, trains will 
be pulled through it by electric motors, according 
to the plans of the projectors. This is the power 
that is to be used in the new Simplon Tunnel 
through the Alps, which is to be open for traffic 
on May Ist. —— 
omplete election returns indicate that the 
British House of Commons is.a more demo- 
cratic body this year than ever before. This is 


the natural result of the growth in political influ- 
ence of the Labor party. This party has elected 


















































about fifty members; included in the list are thir- 

teen former pit boys, miners and factory lads; 

five compositors, four carpenters, three grocers’ 

assistants, two mechanics, two stone-masons, two 

nayvies, two railway guards, one newsboy, one 

farm laborer and one blacksmith. The members 

of the labor-unions for a long time before the elec- 

tion had been making periodical contributions to 

a political campaign fund, and when the election 

was ordered and the Labor candidates were nomi- 

nated, the labor-union voters supported the men 

for whose election they had previously taxed 

themselves; thatis, they voted as they paid. Much 
ean be said in defense of this method of raising | 
campaign funds. It is far better than to have 
candidates put under obligation to wealthy corpo- 
rations for financing a campaign. 


* ¢ 


THERE AND HERE. 


“ istrict No. 5” had a visitor. With shining 
eyes the young school-teacher told her 
pupils of the treat before them—the traveller who 
really had seen the strange cities and countries 
they had been studying about, and was going to 
speak to them of the wonders of the great world 
beyond their hills. The teacher’s cheeks were 
flushed with excitement, for she was of the for- 
tunate ones to whom life’s marvels are never stale. 
But as the visitor talked, a trouble drew the 
happiness from her eyes; she watched her small 
kingdom anxiously, and although her thanks at 
the end of the hour were earnest, it was evident 
that something had spoiled her joy. 

A friend who had come in to hear the “treat” 
questioned her about it. 

“I suppose it’s because I’m ignorant,” she 
answered, slowly, “but he shut the windows for 
us, instead of opening new ones. He made every- 
thing desirable seem beyond our reach. I want 
my boys and girls to see and love their own 
countryside—become intimate with it. They were 
beginning to, but now—he made it all seem nothing. 
It was so—too bad! We shouldn’t love There 
less, if we ever see it, because we’ve learned to 
love Here first, should we?” 

Surely not. There is no better preparation for 
enjoyment of the world beyond our hills than 
appreciation of the beauty about us. 

Certain Indian tribes, it is said, count seven 
cardinal points of the compass instead of four— 
north, east, south, west, up, down and here, and 
the “here” is never forgotten or ignored. The 
secret of the beauty of the handicraft of any un- 
civilized people—and it is often very beautiful—is 
that it grew out of, and is exquisitely fitted to, its 
environment. They begin with the “here.” 

“Isn’t it a pity,’ an Eastern woman asked a 
basket-weaver of the far West, “that you live so 
faraway?” The woman answered her in surprise: 
“T don’t live far away. I live right here.”’ 

Ambition is a noble thing; no life can amount to 
anything without it. But sometimes the highest 
ambition that one can possess is the desire to 
make the most of the “here.” 


* © 


“A SILLY TOY.” 


C= diaries and letters make it plain that 
our unfortunate ancestors suffered much from 
jumping toothaches, swelled faces and the early 
loss or forcible extraction of teeth which at a later 
period might have been saved to render their 
owners many years of further service. No wonder, 
since the care of the teeth was little understood, 
and that little often but negligently practised. 

Toothpicks were known; the tooth-brush was 
not, although rough substitutes were employed, 
made of flattened sticks, split and pounded at one 
end to a stiff, fibrous fringe. Tooth-brushes, when 
first introduced, were regarded as by no means 
important accessories to the toilet, but rather as 
minor luxuries, and suitable for women only. 

The diary of a London merchant trading to the 
colonies has this entry: 

“Bought a Toothbrush for my wife, whch, used 
together with salte water, very strong, and a 
wasshe of Herbs, she is told will keep her Teethe 
from falling out or getting hollowe. The Salte 
and Herbes may well prove strengthening to her 
Gummes weh. are tender, but for the brush it 
seemes but a silly Toy, hardly like to ware the 
worth of its price and scarce cleanley save when 
new. Butt she must have it, being a new thing 
late from France.” 

In the famous collection of the letters of the 
Verney family, as well, the tooth-brush is referred 
to as “an elegant trifle, now used by the ladies of 
Paris.” 

But when Sally Annis, a colonial belle, wrote of 
it to her sister, she had, like the London mer- 
chant’s wife, good hopes of its proving of more 
than trifling value. Her seafaring father had just 
brought her one, along with other gifts. 

“Besides these, and ye smalle combe, he brt. me 
a new mouth-brush made of eyvory,” she wrote, 
“the back parte inlayed very pretty with silver: 
and ye brissles long and stiffe and sett very firme: 
weh he is assured will help me of my Tooth 
Akes: weh. you will guess deer Judy I do pray it 
may.” 





* © 


MING’S QUEUE. 


t cannot be often, surely, that a Chinaman de- 

sires to part with his queue and an American 
persuades him to retain it; but that is what Mrs. 
Lydia A. C. Ward, in a pleasant little account of 
her different “China boys,” relates that it once | 
fell to her lot to do. 

“Ming came to me one day,” she says, “with a 
very solemn face, and in a positively tragic manner 
said: 

“* *Mis’ War’! Mis’ War’! 
ting.’ 

“ ‘What is it, Ming?’ I asked, expecting some 
dreadful announcement— perhaps that he was 
going to leave me. There was a moment’s silence, 
his eyes fixed intently on my face. 

“ ‘Mis’ War’, I tink I goin’ cut off my queue.’ 

“Now Ming’s queue is the joy of my heart; black 
as night, heavy, coiled about his neat round head, | 
it is an attractive crown for his pleasant yellow | 
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face; and with his spotless jacket and apron it is 
part of an absolutely satisfactory ensemble. I 
was shocked. 

“ *O Ming,’ I said, ‘why should you cut it off?’ 

“He explained that the boys on the street made | 
fun of him. } 

“ ‘But, Ming, you could not go back to China if 
you cut it off.’ 

“ “Oh, yes, Lcould. That is all different now.’ 

“ «But would your mother like it?’ 

“His expression changed; his eyes fell; he 
shook his head. 

“*Now, Ming, don’t you do it. I am sure you 
will be sorry if you do, and I like it so much I do 
not want you to cut it off.’ 

“So that was the end of the sacrifice of the queue. 
But when Ming gave me his photograph the other 
day, I saw that it had been let down so as to be 
invisible in the picture.” 


* ¢ 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


hen Baron Jutaro Komura came to America 

to meet, at Portsmouth, the representatives 
of the Tsar, he knew that however many conces- 
sions he might obtain for Japan, he could not 
satisfy the popular clamor among his countrymen. 
Some one, says a writer in World’s Work, was 
bound to be disappointed. But he was assured 
also that however ill it might go with him, one 
friend at least would be waiting for him in Tokyo. 


“I warned him of what lay before him,” said the 
Marquis Ito to an American woman. “I remem- 
bered well my experiences in 1895. I remembered 
the treaty of Kyoto. I made that peace after a 
successful war. All my terms had been agreed to. 
I was satisfied. I was successful. The treaty 
was signed, and I came to lay it at the emperor’s 
feet. There was to be no more fighting over that 
business. 

“How do you think I felt when France and 
Germany stepped in and tore my treaty to pieces, 
reversed its conditions, and took from Japan that 
which she had honestly won? 

“T shall never forget the pain of that moment. 
I remembered it keenly when Komura started for 
America. 

“ “My friend,’ I said to him, ‘you go with hurrahs 
and rejoicing and banzais. If you are received in 
the same way on your return I will not come to 
meet you. é nation will do that. You will not 
need me. But if things are otherwise, if, when 
you return, there are no shouts and rejoicings, if 
no other single soul comes forward to welcome 
you, count on me, for then I shall come to meet 
you. o” 


In the days of the Tokyo rioting, when the 
Japanese populace, enraged at the terms of the 
treaty, was threatening his life, Ito’s assurance 
must have been a continual solace to the weary 
Komura. 

* & 


SAVED BY COURAGE. 


r. Becke, the author of “Notes from my South 

Sea Log,” tells of his tutor, who seemed to 

him the most heroic man in the world because he 

had been through the first Maori war, and because 

of an adventure which there befell him, and which 
is given as follows: 


Poor Guy, such was the tutor’s name, was a 
lieutenant, and he and two companions were 
captured by the Maoris. They were taken inside 
the stockade, and the chief, taking up one of the 
captured seamen’s cutlasses, felt its edge, and 
then fixed his keen eyes on the young officer’s 


face. 

“T shall not harm these two men of yours,” he 
said, slowly. “They shall go safely back to your 
lines if—’” He paused, and a grim smile distorted 
his tattooed face. ° 

“Tf what?” asked Guy, calmly. 

“If you will stretch out your right hand so that 
I may cut it off at the wrist, swiftly, no further 
—_, shall come to you, and you, too, shall go 

ree. 

“Will you keep your word?” 

“Aye. 1, Te Atua Wera, am no liar.” 

Guy nodded, quietly took off his coat, and held 
out his left hand. 

“Strike,” he said. 

The chief again smiled. “Thou art as cunning 
as thou art brave. I said the right hand.” 

Guy let fall his left and extended his right arm. 
e, raised the 
int of it into the ground. 
Then he bent forward and gravely rubbed noses 
with Guy. 

“Go,” he said, “but come back no more.” So 
Guy and the two sailors were allowed to return to | 
Despard’s lines unharmed. } 


® © 
AGRICULTURAL POLITICS. 





young farmer who had been elected to a | 

Western state legislature, and instructed to 
follow the lead of the state central committee of 
his party, was recently taken to task by some of | 
his constituents for voting against a “party” 
measure. 

“My friends,” he replied, “when I was a boy 
one of our neighbors got a new hired man—a chap 
from the city. One day he took him out to a 
pasture lot and set him to turning the sod under. 

* *You start in here,’ he said, ‘and plow right to | 
that old red cow.’ 

“Then he went off about his work. Toward | 
noon he came back to see how the fellow was | 
getting along, and found he had plowed a ram- 

lin rrow all over the field, and was still at it. 

“ ‘Here!’ he shouted. ‘What do you mean by | 
that sort of work ?”’ | 

“*Why,’ said the man, ‘you told me to plow to | 
the red cow, and I’ve been plowing toward her | 
on ppeeuing, but she keeps walking all over the 

eld.’ 

| 
| 
| 


“Now I’ll admit, gentlemen, that you told me to 
plow to a red cow, but I should like to have you, 
= yes, compare my furrows with that cow’s 

rail.” 


® ¢ 
DISTINGUISHED FORERUNNERS. 


r. Roosevelt is not the first President of the 
United States with a predilection for ath- 
leties, and a record in them. Washington was a 
strong man, and a famous wrestler. He was | 
never thrown, which meant much, for wrestling 
was a favorite amusement with Virginians, many 
of whom were as nearly invincible as the ancient 
Greeks. 
Lincoln, too, could boast classic excellence in 
the same sport. 
“Tt is a curious thing,” Lincoln said, when 
Washington’s prowess was first brought to his 


precisely my record when I was a youth. I could 

“If George was round now, I should be pleased | 
to have a tussle with him, and I rather believe 
that one of the plain people of Illinois would be 
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nee I heard, at midnight session 
Of a club, a strange confession. 
“?*T wasn’t wrong that Katy did, 
She merely.did as she was bid.” 
“No, she didn’t!” “Yes, she did!” 
“Yes, she did, I know she did!” 


Back and forth I heard them calling, 
While the midnight dews were falling, 
Some reviling, some defending, 
In a chorus never ending: 
“No, she didn’t!” “Yes, she did!” 
“Didn’t, didn’t!” “Did, did, did!” 


’Tisn’t always Kate they’re scolding. 
Others’ faults they are unfolding: 
Deeds of Mary, Maude or Mabel, 
With a ceaseless strident babel: 
“T know she didn’t!” “Yes, she did!” 
“I heard she didn’t!” “But she did!” 


Then with candor most distressing 
My own sins I seem confessing 
While my faults they keep deriding, 
Like the voice of conscience chiding, 
“Say you didn’t?” “But you did.” 
“That you did, you know you did.” 


But if I am sad or weary, 

Oft they take a tone more cheery; 

Calling as I sink to rest, 
“Never mind, you did your best!” 
“No, I didn’t!” “Yes, you did!” 
“That you did, I’m sure you did!” 


* 


THE MISSIONARY HAYSTACK. 


, s the hundredth 
¥. ' A anniversary of the 
ne ee. founding of Amer- 
~/ iean foreign missions 
draws near, plans are 
under consideration for 
giving a centenary char- 
acter to the annual meet- 
ings of 1906. 
References to the 
prayer-meeting held 
under the shelter of the 
haystack in Williams- 


ef rere’ town in 1806 will multi- 
Per as ply. As more or less of 
te ~~ legend has grown up 


THE HAYSTACK MONUMENT. about the place and 
event, the following account, containing prac- 
tically all that is known of the incident, will 
be of interest : 

A number of students of Williams College 
who were accustomed to meet for prayer and 
religious conversation gathered one sultry after- 
noon in July or August—the precise date is 
not known—in the shade of a maple grove, 
still standing near the college. On this day 





‘only five were present—Samuel J. Mills, James 


Richards, Francis L. Robbins, Harvey Loomis 
and Bryam Green. Nearly half a century 
afterward Mr. Green wrote this account of the 
meeting : 

‘‘We first went to the grove, expecting to 
hold our prayer-meeting there, but a dark cloud 
was rising in the west, and it soon began to 
thunder and lighten, and we left the grove and 
went under the haystack to protect us from the 
approaching storm. 

‘*The subject of conversation under the stack 
before and during the storm was the moral 
darkness of Asia. Mills proposed to send the 
gospel to that dark and heathen land, and said 
that we could do it if we would. We were all 
agreed and delighted with the idea except 


' Loomis, who contended that it was premature; 


that if missionaries should be sent to Asia they 
would be murdered ; that Christian armies must 
subdue the country before the gospel could be 
sent to the Turks and Arabs. 

‘In reply to Loomis it was said that God 
was always willing to have His gospel spread 
throughout the world, and that if the Christian 
public was willing and active, the work would 
be done; that on this subject the Roman adage 
would be true, ‘Vox populi, vox Dei.’ 

***Come,’ said Mills, ‘let us make it a sub- 
ject of prayer under this haystack, while the 
dark clouds are going and the clear sky is 
coming.’ We all prayed, and made foreign 











missions a subject in our prayers, except | 
Loomis. Mills made the last prayer, and was | 
in some degree enthusiastic. He prayed that | 
God would strike down with the red artillery | 
of heaven the arm that should be raised against | 
a herald of the cross.’’ 

Mr. Green, at that time the only survivor, in 
1854 identified the precise spot where the hay- 
stack had stood. The place was marked with 
a cedar stake, which had waited two years for 
the determination of the precise spot. A | 
stranger passing through Williamstown had | 
sent back a gold dollar, asking that it be spent | 
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in purchasing a stake of cedar to mark the 
place of the haystack until the day, which he 
prophesied would come, when it would be 
marked by a more durable monument. 

The day came soon. In 1857 a granite monu- 
ment was erected, bearing on one side the bas- 
relief of a haystack and the date 1806, and 
bearing upon the top of it a granite globe. 
Around the monument grow trees from many 
mission stations in all parts of the world. Thus 
is marked the spot where was organized the 
first society in America, formed, not to send 
others, but to go with the gospel to foreign 
lands. 

The prayer-meetings were continued in the 
grove until cold weather, when a good woman 
gave the students permission to use her kitchen, 
and later her parlor. Here, two years later, a 
constitution was adopted and a regular organ- 
ization effected. The student society there 
formed was later transferred to Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, where it still exists. The 
missionary movement resulted in the organiza- 
tion in 1810 of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

Not all of the five young men became foreign 
missionaries. Richards died in Ceylon and 
Mills near the shores of Africa. But all, in- 
cluding Loomis, who at first doubted the 
wisdom of the undertaking, lived earnest lives. 
Adoniram Judson was one of the early mem- 
bers of the band; and he, Mills and Gordon 
Hall were the three whose appeal to the 
Massachusetts Association in 1810 led to the 
organization of the American Board. 


» 


A PLUCKY DASH. 


eneral Ripley, whose recent death removes 
(G another well-known figure from the rapidly 

thinning ranks of the Civil War veterans, 
was one of the earliest among Vermont men to 
respond to the first call of President Lincoln. His 
company was the old Rutland Light Guard, and 
he afterward had a command in the First United 
States Sharpshooters. In ‘‘Vermont Riflemen” 
the general tells of a bold charge of that gallant 
company. 


A great sovereign once addressed the general of 
his army thus: “I send you against the enemy 
with sixty thousand men.” “But,’’ protested the 

eneral, “there are only fifty thousand.” “Ah, but 
count you as ten thousand,” was the monarch’s 


reply. 

Tn the same spirit each man of Company F 
agreed to call his comrade equal to two. So while 
their numbers were not large, they counted them- 
selves a strong body, and a oes to make a 
brave assault on the foe at the ppahannock. 

The enemy, in strong force, was occupying rifle- 
pits on the opposite banks, and the Union soldiers 
were sent out to attack them. The sharpshooters 
were in front, but it was soon found out the enemy 
could not be driven away by simple rifle work; 
and the regiment was ordered to make a close 
attack. The skirmishers went first, followed by 
the sharpshooters and other companies. 

The men had to wade through the open stream 
waist-deep, exposed to the full, deliberate fire o' 
the concealed foe. The lines were carefully 
formed, and at the sound of the bugle the regiment 
dashed forward into the cold, rapid water and 
reseed to the apoese shore. 

n the ba was reached, the lines were 
broken and the soldiers scattered in their efforts 
to — the hot fire. But the sharpshooters 
pressed on, passing the skirmish-line. The _— 
tain of Company F, just promoted to his command, 
led the way until he stood on the very edge of the 
works, overlooking the enemy within, of whom 
he demanded instant and complete surrender. 

He was far in advance of his men, and the enemy, 
at first taken aback by the very boldness of the 
demand, now seeing him, as they thougts, >, 
ported, refused to surrender, but called to him 
give himself up as prisoner. The captain, not at 
all inclined to yield his sword the very first time 
of its wearing, called back : 

“Some of you men of Company F, with guns, 
come up here!” 

p rushed the undaunted sharpshooters, and 
the whole Confederate force of some five hundred 
men surrendered without delay to the little com- 
pany, which, from its daring, they supposed to be 
a host. 
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ALL RECOGNIZED HER. 


ihe four old captains of Salt Marsh, after care- 

i fully studying the attractions offered by the 

mind-reader who was to hold forth in the 
town hall, decided to attend the entertainment. 


“We can 50 right from the post-office when 
mail’s in,”’ said Captain Gregg, most adventurous 
of the four, “and there doesn’t seem to be any 
need to consult our women-folks, 8o far as I know. 
Most likely we sha’n’t stay more’n a few minutes.” 

They were all agreed as to the advisability of 
this plan, and the next evening saw them seated 
= the last row, with interest written on their 

‘aces. 

Aftera few fm ey exhibitions, which caused 
the scattered audience to gasp and wriggle, the 
mind-reader said, in a solemn tone: 

“There is one person in this audience who has 
been thinking ever since he came in here of a 

srson who is perhaps the strongest influence in 
his life—a small, determined-looking woman, with 
eyes that snap and —” 

At this point the four old captains rose as if 
moved by a single spring and filed from the hall. 
When they reached the safety of the steps, Cap- 
tain Gregi turned to the others and spoke in a 
hoarse whisper: 

“Which one of us do you suppose he meant ?” 


® © 


THE KINDLY MUZHIK. 


owever the correspondents may disagree on 
other things, those who went through the 
recent Manchurian campaigns agree en- 
tirely in regard to the kindliness and good nature 
of the Russian peasant soldier. Two incidents 
which illustrate it are recorded by Maurice Baring, 
who was the representative in the field of the 
London Morning Post. 

“On the retreat from Ta-shih-chiao,” he says, “I 
arrived at Haichen at seven in the evening, missed 
the train to Liau-yang, and returning from the 
station, found the gates of the city closed. 

“T went back to the deserted railway-station half- 
dead with fatigue. It began to rain. fell ona 
chair outside the buffet. An official told me I must 
not sleep on that chair—anywhere else, but not 





there. I lay down on the ground of the platform, 
a little farther 














over Europe. There one of them goes systemat- 
ically about, working up sentiment in a community 





up. 

“A soldier had been watching the : di 
He waited until I was asleep, then brought his 
own matting, lifted me up, put it under me, built a 
small tent of matting over me, and brought me a 
sack as a pillow. I woke up and protested against 
taking his belongings, but he insisted, and made 
himself comfortable with a greatcoat and a piece 
of matting. The next morning,” he concludes. 
“he brought me a cup of hot tea at dawn. t 
offered him a ruble. 
him again, but his ‘little unremembered act’ will 
never forgotten by_me.” 

Later, riding from Liau-yang back to Haichen 
Mr. Baring stopped for the night at a small guard 
station beside the road—a station at which trains 
did not stop. 

“The soldier in charge of the station,’ he says, 
“invited me in to supper. Five men_ partook. 
The senior man, my host, apologized for the 
insufficiency of the meal, and said it was the best 
he had to offer. He went and brought his last 
remaining delicacies, some cucumber and two 
lumps of sugar. He put both bits of sugar in my 
tea. I cannot give an adequate idea of what a 
ey and delicacy sugar was at that time at the 

ront. 

“He also found a greater rarity, a small crystal 
of lemon extract, and gave it to me. I never 
enjoyed a meal more. I asked my host if he had 
been a long time at this station. I thought he 
would say a week or so, but to my surprise he 
said four years and a half. 

“Then all at once I realized this man’s life, 
isolated in a plain in the south of Manchuria, at a 
place where trains never stopped. He e mea | 
comfortable bed and brought me, before I slept, | 


another cup of tea and his last crystal of lemon 


| 


e refused it. I never saw 
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hey taught her,—oh, a hundred things! 
The names of all the queens and kings, 
And where they lived and what they said, 
And what they did ere they were dead. 
All, all forgot—unless it were 
The way her teacher smiled at her. 


They tried so hard to make her know 
About the land of Eskimo; 

The temperate and the torrid zone, 
And all the rest of it; alone 

She perfectly remembered this: 

The sweetness of a playmate’s kiss. 


Oh, yes, she quite forgot it all, 
Except—the pretty asters tall 

She picked along the way to school; 
The water plashing sweet and cool 
When all the children stopped to drink 
Beside the old well’s mossy brink ; 


And then, when she came home at night, 
Her mother’s eyes, so sweet and bright! 
And father’s hug—the games he played 
At tea-time with his little maid. 

A little dunce? Nay, sweetest wit! 

To keep for aye the best of it. 
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IMPROVING OPPORTUNITIES. 


T: visit of a real medicine-man is a grand 
time for the natives of the small villages in 
the territory near the Congo Free State in 
Africa. Not only do the natives demand medical 
aid for themselves, but they are quick to see 
that what helps them ought to help their do- 
mestic animals. The author of “On the Border of 
Pigmy Land” gives some amusing experiences 
with patients: 


One day, while dispensing medicine, an unusual 
shuffling and pushing seemed to be going on in 
the doorway. I walked round to find out the 
cause, and saw a cow being pushed by force toward 
me. The herdsman explained that it was very 
sick with indigestion. In order to get quickly 
rid of this undesirable patient I mixed up some 
eastor-oil with salt, and ordered it to be admin- 
istered in one hour’s time. 

I rather regretted this afterward, for very soon 
another veterinary case was brought in for treat- 
ment. This time it was our own faithful Maskat 
donkey, suffering a from the plague of flies 
that generally appear in the dry season. The poor 
creature’s legs were absolutely raw, and it had 
almost lost the power of standing. 

After the donkey boy had a antiseptic 
washing and ointment I tried to fix on bandages, 
but donkeys’ legs were evidently never made the 
right shape for that. I could not get the bandages 
tostick. Mr. Fisher suggested trousers. It reall 
sounded suitable, so I set to work on a pair, an 
=e donkey was put into them he looked 
mos @ 4 toh. 








uishe 





The people gathered round in numbers to see 
it, and exclaimed, “What honor the European 
gives his animal!” There were several spectators 
who were not clothed so magnificently, and as I 
was afraid of giving the impression of extravagant 
waste, I explained to them the necessity of it. 

The donkey did_not take kindly to his first 
pair of trousers. Perhaps they did not fit well: 
at all events, he kicked them to pieces in two days. 
A second pair was made on a modified scale, and 
whether or not the owner had cultivated more 
civilized instincts it is not easy to affirm, but the 
remained intact until they were no longer needed, 
and the donkey was able to run about and be up 
to his usual pranks again. 
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IMPORTING VILLAGES. 


ne of the last duties which Baron des 
Planches, recently Italian ambassador in 
this country, performed before his recall 
was an official visit to a colony of his countrymen 
transported in a body to America and established 
on the slopes of the Ozarks in northwestern 
Arkansas. While the Eastern seaboard has been 
swamped by hordes of aliens coming to this 
country who were able to go no farther than the 
cities in which they landed, and who there had to 
learn Americanism at the same time that they 
were trying to accustom themselves to city life, 
the West and the South have been trying many 
means to induce them to come to those regions 
and settle on the land. One of the Western rail- 
ways has at last worked out a scheme which 
accomplishes that result. Tontitown, the place 
the ambassador visited, is an example of the way 
the plan works. 
Instead of going to New York or Boston and 
trying to induce the immigrants to come farther 
west, the railway has established its agents all 





for removal to America—an easy thing to do, for 
the dream of America is in, every countryman’s 
mind. The harder part is arrange the ways 
and means. Little by little, however, he gets a 
community roused and the money for the removal 
and new start provided. 

Meanwhile in America, along the line of the 
—— a site has been selected as nearly as 
possible like the region to which the colony is 
accustomed—with similar soils, topograph and 
possibilities. When at last — ng else is 
arranged, the immi ts are ticketed to that 
spot and are sent on in a body. 

In the new town the agent endeavors to re- 
establish their community life nearly like that 
which yf knew abroad. Schools are opened, and 
through them American laws, manners and cus- 
toms are taught. Meanwhile with the strength of 
a whole community accustomed to each other— 
families together, old vs together — the 
foreigners are busily establishing a flourishing 
town. 

The result so far seems very successful. At 
Tontitown a village of Tuscans, accustomed all 
their lives to fruit-growing, is raising fabulous 
strawberries, grapes, apples, melons, and other 
luxuries. They are orderly, Ss and 
thorough Americans. When Ambassador des 
Planches went among them they met him witha 
local band, playing alternately the Italian and the 
American hymns. The flags of the two countries 
were intertwined above the stores, and the school- 
girls, all in white, marched before him, waving 

merican flags. 

Not far from Tontitown another village of Swiss 
people from the Alp country has found a new home 
on the hillsides, where there is a magnificent 
l———_ for dairy work. There they are man- 

acturing and shipping great — of Swiss 
cheese, butter, and other such things. 

A Siavonian village, one of Bohemians and one 
of Swedes are all near at hand. 

There is no more thoroughly tilled land in the 
country than that which these people have bought, 
and there are few more contented, law-abiding 
citizens of the republic or better Americans than 
these nappy peop e, who are learning how much 
= an ter life can be here than in crowded 

urope. 
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AN EXPENSIVE DOG. 


doctor living in Washington, District of Co- 
A lumbia, says a writer in the Post of that 
city, recently lost a full-blooded Airedale 
terrier, and the question of the compensation to 
be given to the finder, if the dog was returned, 
was under discussion between the doctor and a 
friend. 


“Tt will be a heavy reward to pay,” said the 
doctor 


“Guess it will,” said the friend. 
“About fifty dollars,” sorrowfully murmured the 


octor. 
“More likely sixty,” said the friend, briskly. 
“T wish the dog had stayed at home,” said the 


octor. 
“It would have been less expensive,’ declared 
the friend. 
“He was a rare and handsome animal!” proudly 
exclaimed the doctor. 
e — like him in the District,” agreed the 
riend. 
“Pedigree and style considered, worth fully two 
hundred dollars,” declared the doctor. 
‘ —— the finder will know it, too!” cried the 
riend. 
“Afraid so,” huskily whispered the doctor. 
“Expensive dogs are expensive,” philosophized 
the friend. “Better have your check ready for 
sixty dollars. The dog is sure to be returned.” 
“Hate to have to do it,’”’ said the doctor, “but a 
two-hundred-dollar dog is worth it, I suppose.” 
Here the butler oF with a note for the 
doctor. This is how it read: 
“Will doc please give me 20 sents for Returning 
his Yeller dorg. i hate ter ask so much but i ha 
ter feed it for too Days.” 
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TIGARA COURTSHIPS. 


f in the village of Tigara, in northwestern 

| Alaska, one sees a young man beating out a 

piece of metal and fashioning a finger-ring, it 

is usually intended for some young woman; but it 

remains, says the author of “Short Sketches from 

Oldest America,” for the meeting of the two 
mothers to arrange matters. 


The two families may be living close together, 
yet the mother of the young man will call on her 
neighbor, and tell her how she has intended to be 
more neighborly, but she has been so busy. 

The neighbor will declare how delighted she is 
to see her. 

Then mother number one begins to tell what a 
gs hunter her son is, and how good he is. 

other number two remarks that her daughter is 
such a lovely cook. Having taken lessons, she 
knows how to cook everything. 

Mother number one declares that they are never 
hun in their igloo, as son is always successful, 
and brings lots of seals home. 

Mother number two remarks that her daughter 
is such a good sewer, and knows how to chew a 
beautiful boot sole. 

It is finally decided that the young man_shall 
enter the girl’s family on a sort of trial. If the 
girl turns up her nose and makes faces, he may as 
well leave, as the match will never amount to 
anything; but should she greet him with an occa- 
sional smile and allow him to sit by her side in the 
evening, it will all be clear sailing, and they will 
unite as husband and wife. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1.1. Jest, your—gesture. m1. Dough, nut— 
doughnut. 


2. Restated, dearest, stared, tears, seat, sea, 
as, a. 

3. Rose berry—Rosebery. Living stone—Living- 
stone. Land seer—Landseer. Words worth— 
Wordsworth. Rusk inn—Ruskin. Her shell— 
Herschel. Huck slay—Huxley. Brown in G— 
powers. lisle—Carlyle. Have lock—Have- 
lock. bbe. Chamber lane—Chamberlain. 
Ten is _on—Tennyson. Roads—Rhodes. Glad 
stone—Gladstone. Beacons field—Beaconsfield. 
Shafts bury—Shaftesbury. Cob den—Cobden. 


4. 1. Leaf. 11. Page. 


5. Mother, moth; slip, slipper; sauce, saucer; 
hung, hunger; limb, limber; weight, waiter; stag, 
stagger; hind, hinder; bit, bitter; numb, number; 
forger, forge; ee. sharp; teller, tell; form, 
former; wither, with. 


6. Odor, dire, ease, reel. 


% Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


8. I lent sugar. 0; Sue. Nota girl; glue? No, 
sir, at; oilruns. Get a; O listen, a rug; I sent a 
rug, lo; liar’s tongue; garnet Lou is; suit no 
large; is nota el; a gluten, or is; rations glue; 
salt in, rogue; Latin go, sure. 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE 


THE oes Ome. THE TALE OF THE 
USEFUL DOUGHNUTS 


essie came in from school and sat down 
BY WALLACE IRWIN. 

























before her mother. There was a solemn 
expression on her face. Her mother looked 
down at her with a smile, waiting for her to 
speak. 
‘Ts it right to tell things that you have heard 
at school?’’ she asked, somewhat timidly. 
‘‘Not unless it can do some one good, and 
would not be telling another’s secret,’’ said her 
mother, quietly. 
“Oh, this will do good, and it is about some 
one in our family, so it is our secret.’’ 
‘*About Bobbie, isn’t it?’’ asked her mother, f 
for mothers’ hearts tell them more than their Cnn Treat a doughnut sweet to little Henry gave, 


ears sometimes. Who took the mite and gave a bite to honest Captain Dave. 


‘Yes. The girls—the little girls down in oe ‘ . A 
Bobbie’s room—eay that sometimes he does not “Oh, come, my child,” the captain smiled, “and I will tell to thee 


know anything!’’ declared Bessie, whose eyes A Tale of Useful Doughnuts, which occurred upon the sea. 
were wide with her news. The last word had 
come out with strong emphasis. 


*‘Why, I think he must have learned some- “tythe sky was clear, without a speck, . ‘Bt what in law or peace or war 
thing,’’ said her mother, smiling. We all were sitting up on deck; Are all these doughnuts useful for?’ 
“They say the teacher has a dreadful time Our willing cook, Lucretius Glue, The cook took up a doughy piece, 
with 0M — ——- him og the ay yen Was frying doughnuts for the crew. And dropped it in the seething grease, 
= pie a Pecreg Ay Sg pa _— We gave a groan, for we could tell Remarking with a serious face, 
: f That it was doughnuts by the smell. ‘All things are useful in their place.’ 


**I will see when he comes in what it is all 
about,’’ said mother. 
Presently Bobbie came in from school. He “ hereat the captain he began, a And so it proved, for ere the night 


had stayed again after the others, and his eyes ‘I am a mild and patient man, The lightning’s flash began to light, 
were red from crying. 


“Come here, Bobbie,’’ said his mother. “‘I But to my mind Lucretius Glue The lowering clouds began to lower, 
want to ask you about your school. Can’t you Has got to be attended to, And up there came a thunder-shower, 
learn your lessons??? Or he will swamp us, face and eyes, Which tore our stanchions fore and aft, 

‘I always know my lessons, but the teacher In all those doughnuts that he fries. And tattersalled our pumps abaft. 
says I don’t.’’ 
anue’ ee ne Tee “Hes cooked enough to last for years, “tpthe captain cried, ‘We're going down! 

Bobbie read the little paragraph. He made Till they are piled in stacks and tiers, Men, save yourselves before you drown!’ 
no mistake, and his mother asked him to spell And looped around the funnel bars, A doughnut then he seized, and placed 
the words. This he did perfectly. And hung in rows along the spars— Its circling ring around his waist. 

She looked inquiringly at Bessie, who sat Yet there he stands with all his might, The good crew next politely came, 
— by. ‘“‘It wasn’t true,”’ Bessie whis- Patiently working day and night.’ Removed their hats and did the same. 
pered. 


‘*Why does your teacher say that you do not 
know your lesson?’’ asked his mother. 

‘*Just because I don’t know what a ‘nanser’ 
is. I haven’t any at home. I never saw one.’’ 

Bobbie’s lip was quivering and his eyes were 
filling with tears. ‘‘Every time she asks me to 
give her a nanser, I tell her I can’t.’’ 

Mother took Bobbie up in her lap, and 
when she saw that Bessie was going to laugh, 
she sent her to look down the street for the 
postman, and then she said to Bobbie: ‘‘I see 
that you do know your lesson just as nice as 
can be, but you have not known what the 
teacher meant. It isn’t a nanser—it is an 
answer. When I say ‘answer me,’ you know 
what I mean, don’t you?’’ Bobbie’s face was 
beginning to clear. ‘‘When she says, ‘Give me 
an answer,’ she means tell her about the lesson.’’ 

‘‘Oh, she asks me the lesson and I answer 
her?’’ said Bobbie, in great wonder. ‘‘Why, 
to-morrow when she asks me I will tell her all 
the number work.’’ And he did, for another 
meaning had been made plain to him, and 
another word was added to his short list. 











TOM’S LESSON. 
By Katherine Hayford. 
nele Jack had taken Tom for a walk in 
the wood, and as they came through the 
grove Tom idly brought his stick down 
upon a family of ants that were busy carrying 











into the home some crumbs that had been left 23 : . 
by a picnic party. ™ r[the captain rose and smoothed his vest, “(yur schooner, ‘ Mazaloola Brown,’ 

‘IT am sorry that the woodland newspaper And quickly started galley-west. With great efficiency went down, 
will have to report a tragedy,’’ said Uncle Jack, ‘O cook,’ he said, ‘Lucretius Glue, And left us floating on the sea 
soberly. ‘They will have to say, ‘While busy I’ve something now to say to you. As comfort-able as could be; 
storing provisions in their home near Long I hope my boldness you'll forgive, Each with a fresh-fried doughnut placed 
Pond, the ant family was struck by a terrible For goodness knows, you're sensitive. Elastic-wise around his waist. 
tornado, and nearly every one perished. This 
was an excellent family, and was doing no 
harm. In the home were several little ones, “‘tTthe victuals that you’ve tried to cook 7 ry, o’er the bounding main, we saw 
who waited through the night for something to For useful things the sailors took. The prairie-schooner ‘ Arkansaw,’ 
eat, but finding the house overturned and their Your biscuits, when the need befalls, Which hailed us just in time for tea. 
parents missing, they strayed away into the Are mighty nice for cannon-balls, Whereat our captain said, ‘Dear me! 


wood, and were lost. The cause of the tornado 


<catiiiee #7 Your pie crust comes in wonderful If succor wasn’t here I should 
“Why, is it like that?”? asked Tom, in sur- To patch the boilers and the hull. Eat up my doughnut, that I would!’” 
prise. 
‘*Certainly. They have been at some pains ¥ . . 
to build that little house; see how ingenious aes when the tale was done, the hale old captain smiled with joy. 
they were in fashioning it! Now it is laid waste, “Please tell me, do, was that all true?” inquired the little boy. 


and they must find a new spot. Some of the : A . 
little ones are dead, too.’? But Captain Dave a chuckle gave and then a quiet wink. 


Tom looked down ruefully at the havoc he “Well, if it wasn’t true,” he said, “it might have been, I think!” 
had made. ‘‘I know what will make’ them : 
happy,’’ he said. ‘‘I will leave this piece of 
nut-cake from my lunch-box, and they will eat 
that.’’ He laid the cake down carefully, and 
was rewarded by seeing other ants swarm over 
it and carry bits to another place, where he 
thought they meant to build a new home. 

“T think they will soon forget,’’ he said. 
‘*Don’t you ?’’ 

**Probably ; but if they forget I am sure you 
will not,’’ said Uncle Jack. And Tom found 
that he never did. 














SOC 0 JGEREIS ie vourns 


STAMPS 100 all different genuine Labuan, 
Borneo, Hayti,Persia, China, 5 

Uruguay ,Corea, etc., with Album, only C. 

1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. f 

Agents wanted. 60 per cent. New List 

C.A.Stegman,5941Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


1000 PiayYs) 
of every variety; stage effects, theatrical 
paraphernalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, 
scenery: etc., cam be found in our new 0 
100 pages, illustrated; sent on request, postpaid 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 
F THE CREST TRADING CO. 


10 A Witmark Bidg., New York 






















Have You a Dog? 


Then let us send you _Polk 
Miller's celebrated Book on Dogs; 
How to Take Care of Them; 
the eloquent Senator Vest’s mas- 
terful Tribute to a Dog, and “A 
Yellow Dog's Love for a ; 
(famous poem). Wewill send 
jus all of the above for 1l0c. 





ust to advertise Sergeant’s 
‘famous Dog Remedies. 
Address POLK R 
CO., 862 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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ents Wanted 


CES 1 ove P ride and gait, sample 
P 


es and Puncture-Proof tires. 








All Makes and 
eee Models, good as new 3 to$8 

4“ Great Factory Clearing Sale, 
WeShipon Aperoval without a cent 
Mi deposit, pay the potent and allow 

TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, bi 
half usual prices. Do not buy ti 
you get our catalogs. Write at once. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D 51, Chicago. 








The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent post- 
paid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





What is more embarassing than 
unexpected guests and nothing 
suitable to serve? Provide against 
such emergencies by keeping 
Welch’s Grape Juice constantly 
on hand. Can be served in a 
dozen dainty ways with little pre- 
paration. Just the pure juice of- 
the finest Concord grapes. 

-If your dealer doesn’t keep WELCH’S, send $3.00 for 


trial dozen pints. Booklet of 40 delicious f us 
Welch's Grape Juice, free. Sample 3-oz. bottle, 10 conte. 7 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
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sent FREE. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis. 
GEO. A. LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Do Reduced Rates on Household Goods - 
ou STAMMER| |! Boots a 
Trial lesson explaining methods for “home cure” o or from Colorado, California, 





Washington and Oregon. Write 
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Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 











Pap tener pee Feeling in China is in-| 
creasingly manifest. Diplomatic and con- 
sular agents in different parts of the empire 
report the publication of decrees by local author- 
ities which express this feeling, and manifestoes 
by Chinese organizations urging the mainte- 
nance of a boycott against American goods. The 
viceroy of -Pechili province has dismissed 
Professor Tenney, the foreign director of edu- 


’ | cation, who organized the school system in that 


province, because of the hostility to him as an 
American. An armed band of Chinese recently 


UG | looted the residence of an American missionary 


at Fati, and the local authorities refused protec- 
tion. Later, English missions at Chang-pu, 
near Amoy, were destroyed by a mob. To 
some extent the unfriendly agitation is directed 
against all foreigners, but it is specially aimed 
at Americans because of resentment occasioned 
by the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion 
laws in this country. 


he New German Tariff takes effect on 

March 1st, and exporters of American goods 
regard its possible effect with some solicitude. 
Under the new tariff, rates on imported manu- 
factures are increased, and those on agricultural 
products are, in some instances, more than 
doubled. This is true of wheat and flour and 
corn. ‘There are provisions by which countries 
| which give reciprocal privileges are granted 
more favorable ratés under what is known as 
the ‘‘conventional’’ tariff. Seven countries— 
Austria, Russia, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Roumania and Servia—have negotiated reci- 
procity treaties which bring them within these 
provisions. i 


ussian Terrorism.—The ‘‘terrorist’’ ele- 
ment of the Russian revolutionary organi- 
zation is resorting to frequent assassinations in 





revenge against civil and military officials who 
| have manifested special harshness in putting 
| down revolutionary demonstrations. The agents 
|of the terrorists often are women, who show 
| great courage and ingenuity in carrying out 
their designs. Many minor police officials have 
been murdered, and numerous attempts have 
been made upon the lives of higher officials. 
General Bogdanovitch, formerly vice-governor 
of Ufa province, and Lieutenant-General Saka- 
roff were killed in December, and General 
Griaznoff, formerly chief of staff of the viceroy 
of the Caucasus, in January. A bomb was 
thrown at General Kourloff, governor of Minsk, 
in January, and on February 9th Admiral 
Chouknin, naval commander at Sebastopol, was 
shot four times by a woman who gained admis- 
sion to his office, and was killed by the sentry 
as she tried to escape. ® 


A Gigantic Battle -Ship.—The Dread- 

nought, the largest and most powerful 
battle-ship of the world’s navies, was launched 
at Portsmouth, England, February 10th. The 
vessel is the first of a new class, in which the 
constructors have embodied the lessons obtained 
from close observation of naval operations in 
the recent war in the far East. When ready for 
sea, the ship will displace 18,500 tons, and will 
have the heaviest armament ever carried by a 
ship.. She will be able to discharge every 
minute 10 projectiles weighing 8,500 pounds, 
with sufficient velocity to send them 25 miles, 
or to penetrate 16 inches of armor at a distance 
of two miles. e 


i her Nile-Red Sea Railway from Atbara 
Junction to Port Sudan, a distance of 331 
miles across the desert, was formally opened 
late last month with official ceremonies. The 
road shortens the distance from Berber to the 
sea by nearly 900 miles, and its completion is 
an event of so great importance that Lord 
Cromer, in his speech at the opening, described 
it as marking the beginning of the serious de- 
velopment of the Sudan. One incident of the 
enterprise is the practical creation of Port 
Sudan out of a Bedouin fishing village called 
Sheikh-el-Bargut. The new port has a harbor 
far superior to that of Suakin, and the climate 
is more salubrious. ‘ 


ecent Deaths.—Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
the first representative of the negro race in 

this country to gain wide recognition as a poet, 
died February 9th, in his 34th year. He was 
first a newsboy, then an elevator boy, and began 


TIE writing verses when a 

| child. He published his 
| first book when he was 
21. He wrote some fiction, 
but was best known for 
his, touching lyrics and 
| humorous verse in the 


| 

| 

negro dialect. Gen. 
A | John Eaton, who com- 








manded a negro regiment 
in the Civil War and or- 
ganized the Freedmen’s 


Paut L. Dunsar. 








——— Bureau, and who after- 
ward gained distinction as an educator, in the 
organization of the free-school system of Ten- 
nessee, and in his work as commissioner of the 
national Bureau of Education, 1870-86, died 
February 9th, aged 76. 
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LAWN FENCE 


Made of Steel. Lasts a life- 


7 cts.afootup. Cheaper 
than wood. Catalogue Free. 


BROTHERS, 
Muncie, Indiana. 
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‘U-Alcle~ NO- 





as a gentle aid to digestion. 


tioners and druggists everywhere. 


Kindly mention Youth’s Companion. 


439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. 








‘AFTER DINNER MINT- 


A confection of creamy smoothness 
with a peculiarly delicate mint flavor 
due to the new process of making. 
‘U-ALL-NO’ is of extraordinary 
purity, and especially beneficial 


Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confec- 
If your 
dealer does not keep ‘U-ALL-NO’ we will 
send a liberal box on receipt of ten cents. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA, 


Ask 
dealer 
Sor tt. 


DOES NOT BURN OFF. 








Lamont, Corliss 


Is Guaranteed to gotwice as far 
as paste or liquid polishes. X-Ray 
gives a quick, brilliant lustre and 


FREE Sampre sent if you address Dept. J. 
Co., Agts.,78 Hudson St., New York. 
















training by study at home. 
beginner. 














Write for booklet explaining our method of 
Invaluable for the practising nurse or the 


Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 
Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 


to weekly. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
75 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 























JN the average family there is all kinds of sewing to be done, and the sewing machine 


designed for family use must be so built and so easil 


adjusted that it will take any 


grade of work, froma lawn dress to a bedquilt, and doit allequally well. With a low- 
priced machine made with “stamped” parts crudely finished this is impossible, 


NEW HOME Sewing Machine 


will do this wide range of work, and will stand up and keep doing it for a lifetime 

because the running parts are all steel finished and fitted to perfection, and being 

designed to adapt itself to all kinds of work, it does it with no difficulty. If you 

buy a sewing machine without first investigating the New Home you are more than 

apttoregretit. Investigate, and fora starter send for our literature to-day. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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~~ fells about them. 





A. M. GLELAND, Gon. Passenger Agt. St. Paul, 





Twe Yellowstone Fairyland 


most wonderful of all Nature’s marvels, is 


¢ fascinating to the children and grown-ups alike. 
The finest coaching trip in America. Geysers, mud volcanoes, 
hot pools and springs, tinted terraces--- “WONDERLAND 1906”---six cls. 


Enter YELLOWSTONE PARK .. 
The Gardiner Gateway vo me 


_. Northern Pacific Ry. 
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Two Wonderful Suit Offers 


Cloth Tailor-Made Suit, $9.50 
Silk Shirt-Waist Dress, $9.75 


Order one or both of these suits at ourrisk. You will not be 
put to the expense of one penny ifthe garments do not please 
you; for after you have received them, examined them and tried 
them on, if they are not perfectly satisfactory to you in evel 
respeet and - fone do not consider them the greatest values 
in sulte you have ever seen, you can return them to us at 
our expense and your money will be refunded, including 


charges a 
otaiy tt the fact that we eew these two suits are the greatest 
values ever offered the — ying cee opr: ofour making thie 
binding guarantee. Send in your order at onee, sg r 
measure, waist measure, length of skirt and color. 
detailed descriptions. WRITE FOR CATA LOUUE. 
— dai and Summer Catalogue, issued on March 1st, will 
ed free upon application to = address. 


No. 69X220.-THIS CLOTH 
TAILOR-MADE BUIT is the 
newest and one of the most 
stylish creations for this 







No. 69X220 


$92 


Tailor- 


$10.50 


is graceful and perfect. ‘Srp 
only as eps Sizes 


to 42 bust measu 
2915 value which 


A positiv. 
z& - $9.50 
















No. 69X221 


‘ozs. 


No. 69X221.—SILK SHIRT- 
WAIST DRESS in « quality andin a 
= that must be accepted by the 

it fastidious and discriminating 

It is an entirely 
new and effective style. It is made of 
&n exquisite quality of lustrous taffeta 


silk. 
THE BLOUSE 1s made with that - 


Silk poe fullness, ee § vod 
laited fr 3 also 

Shirt- : plait : “Nest detachable plaited 

W. ai st and tie. The sleeves are 


out with the high “Imperial” 
ouff effect as Sllustrated. 


ed od style mith 
flare bottom. 
Colors, black, 


reseda green, or the 


Alice 
le, quality and finish. shines 2 to 42 bust 


A dress in which are combined sty’ 
measure. You will not find this ae of workmanship and this quality of 
material elsewhere for less than $15. State bbe cite ent otter . $9 75 
woen ordering. Our special price . 
Write ‘THEBIG STORE ACTTY INITSELF Write 
for S é for 
Free sum wrest. Free 


Gitaloewe “NEW YORKCITY.NY. — “*iz!fs¢ 














~ A, illustrated. You can have it for 
pp Ww for it to-day, POSTPAID 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
10 A Witmark Bidg., New York 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN 


a PoSitive Wade 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 


imitations, butareascon for it. 
pom afier shaving and after bath- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or malied on receiptof 
25e. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, 






- Newark, N. J. 














The ealy remedy that 
stops toothache instantly. 
e only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay 
Imitations do not do the 
work. Get ents Lebel 
ache Gem el tow L 


Dent’ ~~ 4 A" 
— ‘and’ bunions. 15e. 
. 8. DENT & CO., 















51 one &t., Detroit, Nich. 


Toothache Gum 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 











ew Self-Driven Canal-Boat.—A new 

form of self-propelled canal-boat has been 
tried on the river Rhine, and connecting canals, 
between Strassburg and Antwerp. It has a 
carrying capacity of 280 tons, and is driven by 
an engine of 25 horse-power placed at the rear 
end. The novel feature of the boat consists in 


Great importance is claimed 
for this feature, because hitherto it has been 
found that the propellers of canal-boats get 
fouled with aquatic vegetation, growing on the 


bottoms of canals and rivers. 


& 


| 
aa from the Air.—<Attention is 





|a device whereby the paddle-wheels automatic- | 
| ally rise or sink, according as the boat is light 
|or heavy laden. 


called to the fact that the project, which | 


seemed somewhat wild a few years ago, 


of | 
| obtaining nitrogen in large quantities direct | 


from the atmosphere is now taking a commercial | 


shape. The Atmospheric Products Company is | 


|using the power of Niagara to make nitric 


acid and nitrates by means of electric discharges | 


| through air; the Eschweiler-Woltereck process, 


| for producing sulphate of ammonia from peat, 
| about to be employed on a commercial scale 





among the Irish bogs, draws nitrogen from the | 





air; and in Sweden a process is in practical | 
operation at Notodden whereby about a ton | 


and a half of nitric acid is produced every | 


day. The chief object in view is to furnish 
fertilizers for the soil, but to most of the processes 
heretofore in use it has been objected that | 
they supply a mixture of nitrites and nitrates, 
and nitrites are harmful to vegetation. 


a 


Experimental Coal - Mine. — The 


n 
A authorities of Birmingham University, | 





| 


| 


England, have recently opened on the university | 
grounds an experimental coal-mine, occupying | 


nearly an acre of ground. The purpose is to 


give practical instruction to students in all the | 


problems and operations of coal-mining. 


|are exercised in underground surveying, the 








connection of surface with underground surveys, 
the testing of ventilation, the measurement of 


They | 


air volumes and velocities, the friction of air | 


currents, the various methods of breaking coal, 


and the management of different kinds of drills | 


and cutting-machines. The completion of this 
artificial mine has been awaited with interest, 
and it is expected to prove very valuable in 
teaching the science of mining. 
& 

= || Coffee without Caffein.—Four species 

of wild coffee plant are now known con- 
taining no caffein, which is the source of the 
nerve-exciting quality of ordinary coffee. These 
plants have all been found either at the north- 
ern end of Madagascar or on some of the 
smaller islands near it. One of them has been 
known. since 1885, the others were discovered 
last year. There is also a species of wild 
coffee, growing in the same region, which 
possesses very little caffein. The beans of 


| these plants are bitter, but it is thought that 


the bitterness may be removed by special treat- 
ment, and that then this kind of coffee, pos- 
sessing the agreeable flavor without the excitant 
effects of ordinary coffee, may be introduced on 
the market. * 


he Gift of the Nile.—In his presidential 
address to the engineering section of the 
British Association during its South African 
meeting, Colonel Moncrieff dwelt upon the fact 
that Africa is especially dependent upon irri- 


gation, and pointed out that modern engineers | 





have not devised any essentially new method of | 


supplying thirsty lands with water. 
to the statement of Herodotus that Egypt is the 
gift of the Nile, and mentioned the latest con- 
clusion as to the source of the Nile floods. This, 
he said, is undoubtedly in Abyssinia. The 
observations of Captain Lyons have finally 
demonstrated that the rains falling in the im- 


mense basin of the White Nile are of no impor- 


tance to Egypt. From June to August the Nile 
rises, and afterward sinks until once more the 
floods come down the Blue Nile from Abyssinia. 
Egypt is simply an irrigated valley 780 miles 
long, and apart from the Delta, which is 100 
miles long, this valley is nowhere more than 
15 miles wide, and in some spots less than a 
mile. ® 


ptr eena in Fence Wires.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has been led by 
complaints from farmers to investigate the cause 
of the corrosion of wire fences. Experts have 
concluded that the cause of the trouble is a 
metallurgical problem. The older iron wire 
is said to be more durable than the steel wire 
more lately introduced. The results of the tests 
made seem to indicate that manganese in the 
wire may have something to do with the corro- 
sion. Manganese dissolved in iron up to a 
certain amount increases the electrical resist- 
ance, but if the manganese is not uniformly 
distributed, electric currents may be generated 


in the wire when wet with rain, leading to 


corrosion by electrolysis. The deep pitting 
observed in corroded wire is said to be charac- 
teristic of electrolytic action. 


He referred | 




































The best preparation tor the teeth is“ Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” {Adv. 








STAMPS, S02! fis. Hart Cores, ste te, Aste, wad. 


Operators Needed 

Ourschool shores b 

officials W.U.Tel. Co 
Railroads. Total cost,tuition, board, room, @ months, 
$1. can be reduced. Home study also. 


bDODGE’S INSTITUTE, - May St., ALPARAISO, foie 
















lating Incubators 
at $l and per month, 

rent pay for it. We pay freight. 
Buy on 40 Da 
— and buil 


one. Prices, ready to 


UBATOR co. oy Box 48, Springtield, °. 


BEE BEE BOOK FREE. 


Tells of pleasure in rearing bees and getting money 
out of honey. It’s good reading. Sample copy of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture free. (6 months’ trial 25c.) 
Money back if not satistied. | ‘The A A. I. Root 0., bo., Medina, 0. 






































Trial or buy partsand | 











Tooth Brush. 


There is everything in habit, 
and the child trained to the 
daily use of the Prophylactic 

brush will continue it. 

The exercise of this habit 
prevents decay and contrib- 
utes greatly to personal ap- 
~ pearance and togood 

1ealth. Don’t zon 
2 think it a good habi 


} Adults’ . . 35c. 
Youths’. . 25c. 
Children’s 25c. 
Always in a 
yellow box. 
Of dealers or by mail, 
Send for “Tooth Tru 
valuable advice on the 
eare of children’s 
teeth. Sent free. 
FLORENCE MFG.CO., 
159 Pine Street, 
Mass. 





Florence, 





















Write for YOUNG’S 
SEED BOOK 2.7212: 


or flowergarden until al you g get Young’s New Annual 
Catalogue. This contains a choice col- 
lection of vegetables, flowers, bulbs an lants ; 
also a lot of valuable information for the planter. 
Whatever other catalogue you may have. 

you get Young’s. Write for free copy today. 
JOSIAH YOUNG, 25 Grand &t., Troy, N. Y. 
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fF, A Dainty Dessert. 


Jell-O is simply clear, spark- 


added it dissolves instantly, | 

and when cool will be ready | 

to serve. 
Why spend hours soaking, | 

} flavoring and sweetening old- | 

im fashioned gelatine when Jell-O | 

"EM! gives the same results in one 

| minute? 

ii Let us send you free our new i 

illustrated Recipe book, issued : 
be interested and 


wife will 


fascinated by the many de- 


ie can be made up with fruits, # 
berries and nuts. j 


v 
a . 
if E Jell-O comes in six flavors: Straw- | 
i Ep berry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, | 
i ) Chocolate and Cherry. { 
| BA At grocers everywhere loc. per package. | 

ie Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. | 4 
a t Highest Award, Gold Medal, 

St. Louis, 1904. i\| 

R Highest Award, Gold Medal, = 
'L Portland, 1905. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 

















LARKIN 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


EASILY OBTAIN 


$10 PREMIUMS FREE 








" 
it a January 1, 1906. Every house- | i 


_ 
i 
i ht gad 9 rie 
ightful ways in which Jell-O i 
¥ 


























ling Gelatine combined with FF ' 
pure fruit flavors in such a way ° 
that when boiling water is | 












neighbors, for 


Spices, Extracts, Baking 


Powder, etc. 


customers. 


[ts just like play, taking orders in spare time, among friends and 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, 


Larkin Products are so good and pure 
that people are glad to become regular 
A small family will use 
$10.00 worth every few weeks. 
this way thousands of boys and girls 
easily earn several $10.00 Larkin Premiums. Everywhere you hear of 
Leckin—# s a household word, made famous by fair and liberal dealing. 





CHAUTAUQUA FOLDING CAMERA 


Complete, latest improved, up- 
to-date Camera; picture, 4x5. 


In 








SET OF 18 HOUSEHOLD TOOLS 


Men’s standard tools. Highest grade 
throughout. 


| goods, making it 


WE HELP YOU 
Write and send application as shown, 





and we will mail you complete Larkin 
Premium List and 25 lists of Larkin | 
Products. Distributing the 
lists among customers oe 
them a chance to select 







much easier 








= to obtain 





Lith itt Ce 


Established, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 









orders. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


directly to this office. 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





DISORDERS OF SPRING. 
Mv sickness comes with the break- 
ing up of winter, when the frost 
comes out of the ground; but physicians 
no longer look for the cause of it in the 
melting of ice, the swelling of streams 
or the movements of the atmosphere. 
March winds are no more injurious than 
those of any other month. They dis- 
seminate the dust, and with it the germs 
of disease, just as all winds do. The 
source of danger lies in the susceptibil- 
ity to infection that a person is apt to 
acquire at this season. 

Persons in full vigor have little to fear, so long 
as they obey the rules of personal hygiene; but 
those whose vitality has been lowered by disease 
are more yulnerable. To them it is a time of 
danger in nearly all regions of the earth, for con- 
valescence may be checked or an intercurrent 
disease may be induced from which recovery is 
uncertain. 

The body is especially liable to become over- 
heated at this time of the year, because it has 
accustomed itself to the production of more heat 
than is longer required, and because the clothing 
is generally too warm. The winter diet also favors 
an increased production of heat. Then, too, there 
are many temptations to commit sanitary sins. 
The air is warm, the clothing is oppressive, the 
breeze is refreshing, and the outer garments are 
thrown open while the body is overheated. Thus, 
at least, catching cold is generally explained. 

But it is not always the sudden change of tem- 
perature by a draft that strikes the surface which 
accounts for the infection. The draft acts, if at 
all, reflexly by inducing localized congestion, 
usually affecting one of the mucous membranes. 
The congested area becomes a possible point of 
entranee to bacteria. 

On the other hand, there is good evidence that 
the disease is contracted in many cases during the 
time that the body is overheated, and not as a 
result of the more noticeable exposure to a draft. 
In most cases, too, the development of an appar- 
ently acute cold is but the aggravation of a latent 
catarrh. A person who is subject to colds is gen- 
erally in need of the services of a specialist. 

Cool bathing and the proper changing of apparel 
to meet the exigencies of the weather are the best 
safeguards. The transition from one season to 
another is gradual, and the modification of the 
clothing should be correspondingly graded. 
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VILLAGE FIREMEN. 


ural fire departments, especially in the early 

days of organization, have often afforded rich 
material for comedy. Had hand-tubs and ladder 
companies been known in Shakespeare’s day, it is 
easy to imagine that English literature might have 
been enriched by the portrait of some rustic fire 
chief, fit to pass down to immortality with those 
of the country watchmen and justices we know so 
well. Mr. T. E. Lawlor has recently recorded 
some suggestive bits from English villages. 

In Cornwall, at an alarm of fire, a member of a 
newly formed fire eompany was seen standing on 
a corner, gaping in a dazed way at a brisk fire in 
progress some distance down the street. At last 
he was overheard murmuring to himself: 

“A proper blaze—it sure be a proper blaze! A 
must go home and put on my uniform; yes, it be 
a blaze worth getting on my new boots for, tight 
though ’en be.” 

At another fire the company, assembled hastily 
in an unlighted village lane, had no lanterns, and 
in a darkness deepened by a thick smoke as yet 
unlighted by flame, were helplessly wondering 
what they could do, and where to make their 
attack. Suddenly a tongue of flickering red shot 
up from the smoldering building, and the firemen, 
with a shout, prepared to turn the hose upon it. 
The captain grabbed the nearest fire-fighter and 
jerked him and the nozzle he was directing vio- 
lently aside. 

“’Ere, you lunk’e’d!” he shouted. “’Old ’ard! 
If you wasn’t goin’ to put out the honly light we’ve 
got to see the fire by!” 

At the burning of a large barn another village 
chief was so intent on personally getting out the 
live stock that he left the conduct of the fight 
against the fire entirely to his subordinates, who 
were sadly in need of direction. On being remon- 
strated with, he declared excitedly: 

“Drat the old barn! Let her burn! She’s half- 
gone, anyway. But critters are critters, and pork 
is pork. Sammy Tottle’s mast-fed bacon is the 
best in three counties, and ’f you don’t look out 


Eevee. 


ty ee 2: ~2 


*twill be all frizzled up together to oncet, and | 


e do not request Agents to | i I 
| enough in the desert, but when he put himself at 
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nobody’s tongue get a taste of it. Never you mind 
the fire, men; turn to and haul out them pigs!” 


* © 
AN ORCHESTRA CHAIR. 


r. Phillipps, in his recent book of travel, the 

title of which is “In the Desert,” tells how 
he was entertained with musie at Tougourt in 
Africa. His Arab servant had arranged the 
public reception in advance. Of all things the 
Arab dearly loves to make what Yankees call a 
“splurge.” To attract attention, to be watched 


| and followed, and to make a sensation generally 


is heaven to him. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers } 





Ahmeda, our servant, was easy-going and jovial 


the head of our cavaleade to ride through an Arab 
village or ee. he was a changed man. 
His gravity and dignity, and the haughtiness with 


When neither of these can be pro- | which he stared round, were quite alarming. 


After a bit he came to us and represented that 
it would be well if he went on and engaged our 
quarters for the night. This we agreed to, 
well, of course, that his object was to rouse the 
town and prepare for his own reception. Ahmeda 
did his work well. At every entry and passage 
dark faces huddled, and keen eyes shot coyert 

lances at us as we passed. He himself rode a 

ttle in advance, and enjoyed himself as a child. 


As the crowd grew, his stateliness and disdain | 


inereased. He told us he had arranged an inter- 


view for us with the Marabout of the town, and | 


thither we went. 

The Marabout was a big, fat man, dressed very 
gaily in pale blue silk, if I remember right, and he 
sat in a big, curiously constructed chair in the 
open space in front of his dwelling 

As we approached we heard the sound of music, 
but we could not make out whence it came. It 
sounded much like a barrel organ, but no instru- 
ment was anywhere visible. Suddenly the truth 
flashed upon us; the sounds eame from the Mara- 
bout’s chair. 

The holy man got up to receive us, and the music 
instantly ceased. He Pee us to a lesser chair 
= on each side of him, and we all sat down. 

0 sooner did his ponderous weight descend upon 
his own chair than the chair burst forth again into 
complaining squeals. 

e were, of course, struck with the expected 
wonder and admiration. It appeared that the 
French government had made a present of this 
marvelous chair to the old Marabout, and it is 
certain that in so doing it showed its knowledge 
of the Arab character. 
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PROFESSIONAL LANGUAGE. 


small boy who lives in an inland traffic center 

had been accustomed to visiting the depots, 
says a writer in the New York World, and there 
he watches admiringly the operations of railroad- 
ing. One day he arranged the chairs in line at 
home, and persuaded his aunt to play train with 
him. 


“You be engineer and I’ll be conductor,” he 
ante. “Lend me your watch, and climb into the 
cab.” 

Watch in hand, he hurried down the platform. 

“Pull out, you red-headed jay!” he called from 
the other end to the amazed aunt. 

“Why, Willie!” she exclaimed, in horror. 

“That’s right! Chew the rag!” he retorted. 
“Pull out. e are five minutes late already.” 

Willie does not play round the station any 
more, and is acquiring a less technical vocabulary. 
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ALLEVIATING CIRCUMSTANCE. 


t distressed Miss Willing to find how much the 

little girls in her Sunday-school class thought 
about dress and’ outward adorning. She never 
lost an opportunity to tell them how slight was the 
importance of such things. 


“The reason I didn’t come last Sunday was 
because my coat wasn’t finished,” said small Mary 
Potter one day, when questioned as to her non- 
appearance the week before. “My old one had 
spots on it that wouldn’t come off and a place 
where the buttons had torn through.” 

“But, Mary, dear,” said the teacher, gently, “you 
know it’s not the outside that really matters.” 

“VYes’m, I know,” said little my’ “but, Miss 
Willing, mother had ripped the lining out, so 
there wasn’t any inside to look at!” 


* © 


NOT FOR STRANGERS. 


hat in the world does that mean?” asked 

the traveller through a sparsely settled 
region on the Cape. “There’s no such place on 
my road-map.” 

The man whom he addressed first took a lei- 
surely survey of the traveller and his horse, and 
then turned his eyes toward the weather-beaten 
sign which bore the single word, ““TOLPIM.” 

‘That ain’t a name,” he said, with dignity; “it’s 
jest an indication. It means, ‘To Long Pond one 


“ 


“It’s plain enough to folks from near by that’s 
hunting for the pond, and we don’t reckon on 
strangers taking much interest.” 


&® © 
THE LION’S SHARE. 


‘wo brothers, of whom a writer in the Washing- 
ton Post tells, got on none too well with each 
other, for reasons which will be plain to all. 


“Here,” said their mother to the older of them 
one day, “here is a banana. Divide it with your 
little brother, and see that he gets the lion’s 
share.” 

The younger child a few minutes later set up a 
great bawling. 

“Mama,” he shrieked, “John hasn’t given me 
any banana!” 

“What's this?’ inquired the mother, hurrying 

“Why,” explained the older boy, “lions don’t 
eat bananas.’ 

e & 


THE VOICE OF PRUDENCE. 


petty and black, and of no superfluous 
courage—had allowed his master’s fiery thor- 
oughbred to get away from him at the stable door, 
and go careering off across country. 


“What was the trouble, Robert?” asked his 
master. “Were th afraid of Dixey?” 

Robert shuffled his feet mutinously, and mut- 
tered something under his breath. 

“’Fraid? Ole Robert ’fraid? No, suh, I ain’t 
*fraid er ary hoss eber foaled,” he replied, with 
great dignity. “But w’en er hoss ’gin ter ramp roun’ 


en pull at de rope, sump’n hit keeps a-w’isperin’, 
‘ ty ‘im loose! Tu’n ‘im loose!’ twel I let ’im 
go 


knowing | 


>. 
CUTICURKA GROWS HAIR, 
Clears the Scalp, Allays Itching, 
and Heals Humors when 
All Else Fails. 

Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light dress- 
ings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emollients, at 
once stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales and dan- 
druff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, itching 
surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen the scalp 
skin, supply the roots with energy and nourishment, 
and make the hair grow upon a sweet, wholesome, 
healthy scalp. Millions of the world’s best people use 
Cuticura Soap exclusively for preserving purifying and 








bewutifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, as well as 


| forall the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery.[ Adv. | 








Cured to Stay Cured. No 


medicines 

needed afterward. Book 37 Free. 

P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 
GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred orang, Posey 1906, printed in 
beautifal colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates 
and describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices 
for stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their 
diseases, lice, etc. This book only 10 cents. 
B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


RARE FLOWERS 


RARE 


Free, dainty seed catalog of choicest and rarest flow- 
ers. For 6c. and addresses of two other flower-lovers. 
I will send you also my Surprise Pk’t (500 seeds of 20 
choice annuals mixed) and certificate for my 6th An- 
nual Prize Contest for flowers grown fromit. First 
prize $100. Catalog gives particulars. Write to-day 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman, 

3010 Aldrich Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


>» YOUNG MAN—The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU. 


Learn posereehs here. Situations fur- 
n 



















ished that to highest positions. 

Good wages. apy of our graduates are 

now R. R. Supts. penses very low. Can 

ear y desired. 

40-page book about it Free. 
We pay railroad fare. 


Valentine’s School of hy, 
Estab. 34 years. yom is. 


The Children’s Garden 


Of course the children who read this adver- 
tisement are Flower Lovers, and wish a beau- 
tiful flower bed all their own. For the small 
sum of Only 10c. we will send you a com- 
plete Flower Garden. 

1 pkt. Pansy, over 40 colors and markings. 

1 pkt. Pinks, all colors, single and double. 
. Bachelor Button, double, all colors. 
. Stocks, 10 weeks, double mixed. 
. Alyssum, sweet and fragrant. 
. Mignonette, sweet and fragrant. 

Zinnia Elegans, finest double mixed. 
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7 Full Size Packets, lithographed in natural 
colors with full cultural directions on each packet. 
All fresh new crop seed. This collection has been 
made up especially 80 as to secure the best effect 
for the least money, and will produce a gorgeous 
show of flowers the entire season. 


35 VALUE <ct 10c 35554" 


ONLY BARGAIN 
made to introduce our seed to new 
customers, including Free copy 
of our Grand New Book of North- 
ern Grown Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs and Fruits, contain- 
ing all the good things for 
the garden andfarm worth 
growing at the right prices. 
All for One Dime, cash or 
stamps. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. 
Send to-day. 


L. L. MAY & CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 




























Our New Spring 
FASHION BOOK 


is Free. 
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WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TO-DAY 


It contains 64 pages, and illustrates 
and describes over 185 fashions that 
artistic dressers are wearing in New 
York now. 

It explains how you can have a cos- 
tume made in any of these 185 styles 
cut to your individual measurements, 
shaped to become you and to make the 
most of the good points of your figure. 

We will make up any design shown 
in our Fashion Book to suit the taste 
and requirements of the lady who 
orders it. This is why we positively 
assure you of perfect fit, becomingness 
and up-to-date style. A garment made 
by us will distinguish you for dressing 
in correct taste and exclusive style. 

You can choose the material, too, 
for we send free, with the Fashion 
Book, as many samples as you wish, 
selected from our stock of 450 varieties 
of the prettiest and daintiest fabrics 
offered for this season. 

Our system of fitting from measure- 
ments sent us by mail is the result of 
over 17 years’ experience,-. during 
which time we have won and kept the 
confidence of 400,000 women, many of 
whom were so difficult to fit they had 
never been entirely satisfied until they 
ordered from us. That is why we know 
we can please you. 

We positively guarantee to fit you per- 
fectly and give entire satisfaction or 
promptly refund your money. 


r; . 





A NECESSARY EVIL 


EXPERIENCE OF A MINISTER WHO TRIED TO 
THINK THAT OF COFFEE. 


drinkers, I used coffee freely till I was 20 years 
old,” writes a clergyman from Lowa. “At that 
time I was a student at a Biblical Institute, and 
suddenly became aware of the fact that my nerves 


gish and that insomnia was fastening its hold 
upon me. 

“I was loath to believe that these things came 
from the coffee I was drinking, but at last was 
forced to that conclusion, and quit it. 

“I was so accustomed to a hot table beverage 
and felt the need of it so much, that after abstain- 
ing from coffee for a time and recovering my 
health, I went back to it. I did this several times, 
but always with disastrous results. I had about 
made up my mind that coffee was a necessary evil. 
“About this time a friend told me that 1 would 
find Postum Food Coffee very fine and in many 
respects away ahead of coffee. So I bought some 
and, making it very carefully according to the 
directions, we were delighted to find that he had 
not exaggerated in the least. From that day to 
this we have liked it better than the old kind of 
| coffee or anything else in the way of a table drink. 
“Its use gave me, in a very short time, an 
increase in strength, clearness of brain and steadi- 
ness of nerves; and sleep, restful and restoring, 
came back to me. 

“T am thankful that we heard of Postum, and 
shall be glad to testify at any time to the good it 
has done me.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


You feel at Ease 


when your shoes are easy and your feet comfortable. 


“WORTH” 
Cushion Sole Shoes 


insure ease and comfort because the Cushion Sole 
is soft and restful to your cow, est as a good soft 
mattress is restful to your body. The effect of 
weari a hard, unyielding sole, as in ordinary 
shoes, is akin to the effect of sleeping on a plank. 

f you want to know what real foot-comfort is try 
“Worth” Cushion Sole Shoes—light and stylish as 
any shoes. 








Women’s, $3.50. 

Men’s, $4 and $5. 
If your shoeman hasn’t them, send to us, with 
Catalogue free. 


his name. 






THE 

CUMMINGS 

406 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 














“A descendant of the Danes, a nation of coffee | 


had become demoralized, my brain dull and slug- | 








Spring Suit 
Made to New York 
Bi $4 to®25 “ai 
Our Spring Fashion Book illustrates: 
Shirt -Waist Suits . . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . $7.50 to $25 


Silk Suits. . . . . . . $9.75 to $25 
Wash Suits (Cotton and Linen) $4.00 io $15 


Separate Skirts . . . . . $3.50 to $15 
DUR GM cn ss 6 os s OO ee 
Rain Coats ... . . . $8.00 to $20 


Jackets and Coats . . $5.75 to $15 
Also a full line of the new 
“Pony” Walking Suits, Sailor 
Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 

WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO 

ORDER ONLY. 

We prepay express charges on these garments to any 

part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


to any part of the United 
We Send Free States our new 8 Book 
of New York Fashi 


iP’ 
ions, Showing the latest styles and 
containing simple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly; also a large assortment of Sam- 
ples of the newest materials. 


Write to-day ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 



























































INVITATION. 


LY bane are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


s 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he cover-page picture reproduces a photo- 

graph of a new painting of the famous fight 
between the American frigate Constitution 
and the British frigate Guerrivre. ‘*Victory’’ 
is the apt title given the painting by the artist, 
Mr. G. Tucker Margeson, of Rockport, Massa- 
chusetts. Through his representative the picture 
is to be placed on exhibition in the room of the 
committee on Naval Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, where it will be a stirring 


& 


reminder of the important part played by the | 


old frigate in the early years of the country’s 
history, and will serve to advance the movement 
in favor of the preservation of the frigate itself. 
T= Concord newspapers report the wedding 
F of two French-Canadians, a ‘‘ popular brick- 
mason’’ and a ‘‘hospitable widow,’’ who, hav- 
ing both been married before, begin their united 
life with a ready-made family of dimensions 
that should cause President Roosevelt to 
glance approvingly New Hampshireward. The 
groom, who is forty-five, has seven children, 
and the bride, who is forty-eight, has been the 
mother of twelve. The whole nineteen are still 
alive, very much alive, and it is understood 
that, viewing that household, Santa Claus has 
already begun to meditate and make prepara- 
tions. 
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wonderful record is that which the Massa- 

chusetts Department of the Grand Army 
of the Republic established during the year 
1905. No post was disbanded; the net loss in 
membership was only five hundred and seventy- 
seven, 
earlier years; the deaths numbered only seven 


hundred and thirty, about four per cent. of the | 


total membership—which is now more than 
fifteen thousand. Yet the war ended forty 
years ago. It is pleasant to learn of this 
vitality, this activity, and this abiding inter- 


est in an organization that conspicuously pro- | 


motes the spirit of patriotism. 
oy 


here are still ‘‘sizable’’ oaks in Massachu- 


setts, and two interesting specimens were | 
cut at Middleboro recently for a ship-builder. | 


The larger was one hundred and sixty years 
old. It was four and a half feet in diameter at 


the butt and the trunk was thirty-seven feet | 
long, the diameter at the top being eighteen | 


inches. The other tree was one hundred and 
three years old, and four feet through at the) 
butt, with a trunk thirty-two feet long and a 
foot in diameter at the top. By way of giving 
the paragraph a happy ending, it can be stated 
that other trees as dignified and beautiful as 
these two still stand in that region. 


& 


heerful statistics to put in one’s diary are | 

found in great volume in the Maine news- | 
papers. A York man plowed on January 24th, 
and one in Ogunquit did his plowing two days 
later. Herring have remained in Casco Bay | 
all winter—presumably because they approved | 
the temperature. On February ist a launch 
went from Five Islands to Bath, ‘‘the first 
time this has ever been accomplished on this 
date.’’ The voyagers found the Sasanoa and 
Kennebee rivers as free from ice, practically, 
as they generally are in April. Strange tales 
are told of vegetation appearing ahead of time, 
hibernating animals yielding to the delusion 
that spring has come, and summer insects setting 
up business in gay defiance of the calendar, 


& 


he average citizen, being a man of peace, | 
would probably neglect an opportunity to | 
even though the | 


kill a bear with a hatchet, 
bear was caught in a trap; for Bruin is in no 


accommodating temper at such times, and traps | 


have been known to give way. Yet it was the | 
hatchet method that was favored by a veteran | 
trapper who died the other day near Bennington, 
Vermont. He had killed seventy-nine bears. 
He was a small man, too, only about five 
feet tall, and he weighed but little over one 
hundred pounds. 


never carried a gun into the woods, but des- | 
his hatchet all the game, bears 


patched with 
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a figure more than once exceeded in| 


Yet it is affirmed that he | 














| included, that he found in his traps. He became 

| discouraged and ceased to look for bears when the | 

| bounty law was repealed—but he had aed } 
made his record. 
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arly in the spring two Connecticut men, one | 
of whom, a physician, has already ples f 
the globe three times, will start to go round the 
world on a cash capital of eighty cents. Forty 
cents apiece would not carry either very far, 
but they will have a camera, and expect to 
earn money by writing, lecturing, and manual 
labor if need be. Theirs cannot be set down 
as a dream of youth, for one of the bold adven- 
turers is sixty-eight years old and the younger 
is fifty-nine. Yet of course they have warrant 
for hopefulness. The experienced traveller 
‘‘knows the ropes’? to a degree that should 
save him time and yield him money. Then, 
too, men have started with less. A freakish 
youth began a round-the-world tour, not many 
years ago, entirely unclad, and with a travel- | 
ling fund of one cent. With the cent he} 
bought a newspaper, of that he made clothing, 
and his first money was gained by making his 
friends pay for the privilege of looking at him 
in his paper suit. 
e © 


SCHOOLBOY ADVENTURES. 


[° **Recollections,’’ William O’Brien, M. P., 
recalls his first days at school, and tells of an 
adventure of his brother, at which William, 
excessively frightened, looked on; and of his 
own first speech. 


While the master was at dinner desks arid | 
forms were piled against the door, and shouts | 
| of ‘* Vacation !’’ answered him rebelliously when 
he demanded admittance. His threats and all 
|the force of his shoulders were of .no avail. | 
= he lads stood their ground behind the barriers, 

| elder brother, Jim, being a ringleader in 
jiling up fresh obstacles. It was not until a 

lacksmith, who lived a few doors off, had been 
brought on the scene, and with all the force of 
his sledge-hammer smashed in the door, that 
the master was at last able to rush in, terrible 
as an angry god, over the ruins of the barricade. 
With uplifted club he made for my brother, 
whose voice I dare say he had heard urging 
on the fray. One of the lofty windows of the 
old assembly-room was wide open. My brother 
dived toward it, and for a moment stood irreso- 
lute on the threshold, then all of a sudden dis- 
a peared into space. Le was a cry of horror ; 
the master stood paralyzed, white as death. 
Then somebody near the window looked out 
into the gulf below, and gave a shout of joy. 
My brother had jumped to the top of a load of 
hay, which was passing at the moment, and 
was jogging along round the corner, safe in his 
comfortable elevation. 

My own little affair was of a less heroic char- 
acter. The elder boys put me up, in my tiny 
frock and drawers, to demand yacation. Doubt- 
less their calculation was that my ridiculous 
smallness would protect me from the conse- 
ences that would have overtaken themselves. 

hey were obliged to hoist me on a desk in | 
order to make me visible. From that awkward | 
| eminence I cried out, ‘‘Vacation! Vacation!’’ | 
| It was the first speech of my life, and it made | 
its sensation. 

The master, who was writing, ,bounded to his | 
feet. ‘‘Who was it that spoke?’’ he cried, not | 
at once perceiving his diminutive enemy. Not | 
having the slightest idea of danger, I Piped | 
|ealmly away, ‘‘Vacation! V acation !”? ‘he | 
master’s eye now fixed me. Suddenly, at 
| sight of the small rebel in bib and drawers, | 
he burst into a fit of laughter, and was on that | 
|day in a boisterous good humor, the like of 
| which schoolboy memory never found a parallel 
for before. 
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A LENIENT MAN. 


hen it was suggested to little Mrs. Seaver | 

that she did not fully appreciate her hus- 
band’s fine points,—the suggestion came from a 
member of Mr. Seaver’s family,—she looked 
| both amazed and aggrieved. 


| ‘*If you think I don’t know what a splendid, 
upright, generous man Henry is, you are very 
much mistaken,’ she said, with lifted chin. 

The paragon’s relative muttered something 
indistinguishable. 

‘‘Why, of course I appreciate him,’’ pro- 

ceeded Mrs. Seaver. ‘‘When I take my accounts 
‘to him Saturday nights, as I always do on 
| principle, and say to him, ‘Henry, I spent 
| Sixty cents more for something Thursday, but I 
\fo can’t remember what, and here are the five 
dollars you gave me all accounted for but 
| ninety -five cents, and then I spent that check, 
you know, but I thought per maps that ought | 
| not to go here in this book,’ Henry Seaver just 
| looks at me with his clear eyes, and takes the | 
| vage and writes ‘O. K.’ across the bottom of 
it, and never questions a single item! [ don’t 
| wonder he has a splendid business reputation, 
he’s so—so large in his methods.’ 
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LIKE A CHARM, INDEED. 


get had several large and persistent 

warts on one of his hands, upon which he 

| had tried every remedy he could hear of, but 

to no purpose. Wigwell, whom he met on the | 
street one day, observed the warts, and said: 


“My dear fellow, 
those things. ’’ 
“Do you know of anything that will drive | 
them away ?’’ asked Rexworth. 
‘Yes, Rub them with acetic acid five or six | 
| times a a day, and they will disappear.’ 
£° 





you don’t need to have 


| “TD 


ze ak or two later they met again. } 


| ‘Did you try that remedy on your warts ?’? | 
| asked Ly igwell. 


| 
“Worked like a charm, didn’t it?’’ 
wr es, ”? said the disgusted Rexworth, showi ing 
| them. ‘‘Like every charm I’ve tried.’ 


| Please address I)r. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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$33.00 to the Pacific Coast. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line 


with Battery, for $1.50. Will 

a ore and machinery. 
tier Road, Quincy, 

ic ademy for Boys. 

Eastha ampton, Mass. 


Fine ELECTRIC MOTOR: 


L arger size, $5.00. 


| Williston Sake. 


P i ares for college or scientific and medical schools, . A : 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistryand | daily, February 15th to April 7th, from 
| eae sath year. SOEPE is cawye gnd str “Eee Chic ago. Cor responding ] y low rates from 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Anew 
gymnasiuin with swimming pool. Fits for College.Scien- 
tific School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 





other points. 

Daily and perso nally conducted tours 
in Pullman tourist sleeping cars to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland with 
out change. Double berth from Chicago 


E rine accommodating two people), only $7.00. 
U PAGE’S GL We, W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago & 
ike t 


Does not set quickly JE style glue, 
and has four times the strength (()fficia’ 
y| test, 1 in. sq. hard pine butted, registered 
(\ 1620 lbs. before parting). Used bythe best 
¥4 mechanics and mirs.the world over. Inval- 
unable in household use, for Furniture, 
China, lvor: a ooks, Leather.and waeseees , 

a strong adhesive is desired, 1 oz ttle eversaw—well, pla 
ible self-sealing tube (retails 10c. ) playful, 
od or ie. if ‘PHOTO PA tour line, happy all the time. His 


ymail-t0c.”? mother writes us it’s 
L CE, because he lives on 


Ridge’s 
Food. 


What wouldn't you give for a 
can’t have this one 
feeding your baby the same food, and sec 
have a similar effect. It generally does 
Sold everywhere. Send for booklet,testimonials and 


FREE SAMPLE. 


North-Western Railway, ‘Chic ago. 











HIS baby isthe dear- 
est little chap you 


doz, ese retails 
ok dao rwad 8 Be. 


None genuine 
without 
This Label. 





H mail, 0c! 
_ RUSSIA ‘CEMENT Fa e148 Essex Ave., Gloucest a 


DENT, ACURA | 













babe like this ! 
but try 


if it doesn't 


TOOTH PASTE | rou he's engaged, 







Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 








dorsed by thousands of WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass 
Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful ” or “ 


adjunct to the dental toilet 

For sale at best stores 
25c. per tube. Avoid sub 
stitutes. Send for our free 
~ book, ‘“Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains valuable information 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 





Coffee 


The Original 
Coffee Substitute 

















PPLE A perfect substitute 
for Coffee, having a delicious coffee 
FOR STEAM OR flavorand aroma. The only substitute 
HOT WATER building up the system which coffee 
breaks down. Made of the choicest bar- 
Especially adaptedtor ley, malted and caramelized by Father 
Kneipp’s own process, it has all the 

our New 
= o- nutritive value of a pure malt tonic. 
- me Se Children grow rugged and rosy on it. 


Packages used in 
Europe Annually. 
request. 


80,000,000 


A free 
KNEIPP MALT FOOD COMPANY, 
Dept. B, 78 Hudson Street, New York. 

LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole pt 


CAPRAAPRAPP PPD PLD 


, rasily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF | 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 






sample sent on 





‘BOX 3152 - - BOSTON-MASS, 


| 
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Toffee Kine 


git CANDY 


They 
get 
up in 
dite 


To 


night 
to 
eat 


WENO OKO) b Rois RO) 0.0 0D 


An Old English Candy 
“MORE-ISH’ The more you eat 


— more you want 


108-2 ae), > ae @) i od to) Oh 
5 AND IO CENTS APAGKAGE 


JOHN MACKINTOSH- 78 HUDSON ST. 


Dept LO 


NEW YORK 








D-Zerta Quick Pudding 


is winning its way into thousands of 
homes, and is proving to be the most 
popular dessert ever placed on the mar- 
ket. There are so many ways of using 
the five different flavors in connection 
with fresh or canned fruit, nuts, etc. 
Asa filling for pies it is used exten- 
sively, the Chocolate, Lemon-Tapioca, 
Vanilla and Orange-Macaroon flavors 
being especially adapted for this pur- 
pose. Foracake filling, prepare accord- 
ing to directions on package and spread 
between layers to the desired thickness. 
Sold by all grocers at 10 cents per package. 


Recipes for fancy desserts sent 
free on request. 


pe. 
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D-Zerta Perfect Jelly 
Dessert 


is a revelation to the many people who 
are fond of attractive Jelly Desserts, and 
one trial will convince you that D-Zerta 
Jelly Dessert is superior in flavor, 
clearness and delicacy to any Jelly Des- 
sert ever used. It is prepared by the 
simple addition of one pint boiling water 
to the contents of one package, then set 
to cool. Every flavor tastes like the fruit 
itself. Raspberry, Strawberry, Lemon, 
Orange and Cherry. 


Sold by all grocers at 10 cents per package. 


. we are very proud. 


D-Zerta Ice-Cream Powder 


is another D-Zerta product of which 
Nearly two quarts of 
the finest ice-cream is easily made by 
dissolving the contents of one package 
in a quart of milk and freezing in the 
usual way. We recommend using one- 
fourth cream and three-fourths milk, as 
one-half cream makes it too rich. Your 
money back if you are not pleased with 
the result. Put up as follows—Vanilla, 
Chocolate, Lemon, Strawberry and Un- 
flavored. 


Two packages 25 cents. At all grocers. 


Address D-Zerta Food Company, Rochester, New York. 





